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“No Majorities for 
Nostrums” 


N his serious speech in the agricultural debate in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night, Mr. Buxton 
reminded his opponents and, incidentally, his Labour 
friends, that this “ Parliament had no majorities for 

nostrums.” ‘This does not at all indicate a bad state of 
affairs. ‘The production of food is not a subject for partisans 
or extremists, but for those capable of discussion without heat 
or hatred of any kind. There are certain objects in connection 
with it which all are striving for, independent of the politics 
they profess. The increased productivity of the soil stands 
first in importance, though not in sentiment. Many of 
the Labour men would give that place of honour to increased 
wages for the labourer ; but, surely, increased productivity 
is the source from which better sustenance for the worker 
must flow. Wages cannot permanently rise unless higher 
profits are made. Does a rigidly fixed wage appear likely 
to secure this end? The most intelligent student of politics 
thoroughly appreciates the desirability of enlarging the 
earnings of those engaged in the hard labour of the field, 
but there is, generally, more than one way of getting to a 
desired destination, and in this case there is a better road 
than that favoured by the Labour Party. If they would 
think it over in a reasonable spirit, they would find nothing 
contrary to their aspirations and much that would help 
to achieve them. 

The first object is to provide funds out of which better 

wages could be paid. The next object is that, in whatever we 
do, the importance of growing more food should not be lost 
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sight of. Now, the objection to an absolutely rigid rate of 
wages, which the farmer would be compelled to pay and the 
labourer to accept, is that it is a mechanical and entirely 
soulless method. On many farms a better result is being 
secured. We call it better, because it is found in practice to 
increase the interest of the worker in his task and at the same 
time impart to him at once more cheerfulness and more dili- 
gence. We refer, of course, to the growing system of paying 
the labourer a fixed wage and of adding to it “‘ commissions ”’ 
for work successfully done. No great objection can be 
urged against a minimum wage entering into a compact 
of that kind, but it is found in practice that to have a regular 
system by which each labourer receives a commission, or 
bonus, on the success of his work is a great stimulus to 
exertion and results in a larger increase in wages than is 
expected by the labourer who has had no previous experience 
of the system. We have gone through the books of a 
farm on which this plan has been worked for three or four 
years. It is a progressive holding, where the number of 
labourers has been more than trebled in the time men- 
tioned. It is a mixed farm, on which are kept a flock of 
sheep, a dairy herd and a goodly number of pigs. Each 
worker, from the oldest man down to the youngest boy, 
has the opportunity of earning an addition to his wage 
each week. It amounts to an increase of about 20 per cent. 
on the wages of each, these wages being such as are generally 
paid in the district. An interesting feature is that the bonus 
is earned with surprising regularity—that is to say, it is 
not an occasional payment, but one that any keen and 
industrious man, boy or woman can make sure of, and it very 
seldom goes unearned. Nothing better could be expected 
from human nature, because there are some people habitually 
neglectful of their opportunities. The effect on the 
labourers is very marked. They are more energetic, far 
keener and exceedingly cheerful. If the moral effect be 
compared with that produced by a cast-iron minimum 
rate it is seen to be stupendous. The minimum rate is a 
purely mechanical contrivance that stifles interest instead 
of creating it, and might be said to turn the men into 
machines, except that it tempts them to study how to get 
their wages without doing their work. On the other hand, 
if they make up their minds to study how to increase their 
incidental earnings, they obtain extra money to put into 
the Post Office Savings Bank. It will be a help towards 
the hire or purchase of that bit of land which it is the 
dearest wish of the labourer to possess. We repeat, then, 
that though a minimum wage is in itself an instrument of 
mischief, it works to the advantage of everyone when 
combined with the commission paid for work satisfactorily 
done. To a Parliament where there are “‘ no majorities 
for nostrums ”’ it ought surely to commend itself. 

Mr. Buxton, in the course of his speech, dwelt on several 
signs and tokens that point to a revival in agriculture. 
He said that statistical facts confirm the view that the 
industry is on the up-grade. Prices are fairly stable, arable 
crops tend to improve. Above all, there is, he says, an 
extraordinary demand for farms. The number of bank- 
ruptcies has been fewer than the average in the years 1893-97. 
This view of increased prosperity does not seem to us too 
optimistic. The facts go a long way to bear it out, and 
the explanation is that the more enlightened farmers are 
widening out their activities. They are using the plough 
to provide food for the dairy ; they are taking to pig-keeping 
in continually increasing numbers, and they understand 
the value of poultry far better than they did before the 
war. If Mr. Buxton will go on steadily substituting 
common-sense for nostrums a real revival of agriculture 
may be expected to take place. 





Our F rontispiece 


A REPRODUCTION of the fine portrait of the Countess of 

Ancaster by Mr. P. A. Laszlo, which is at Grimsthorpe 
Castle, is. given as frontispiece to this week’s issue of 
Country LIFE. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LIFE be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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as he was looking forward to it with unconcealed 

pleasure. He is, however, sufficiently familiar with 
practical considerations to know that his presence there in 
the midst of a stirring election would not be advisable, 
General Smuts rightly considers it unwise to have him 
in the country during a political turmoil, and therein 
has shown the wisdom he unites with a high sense of 
honour. A _ defeat at a _ by-election would not, in 
ordinary circumstances, have caused the resignation of the 
Government, but General Smuts recognises in the 
Nationalist victory a challenge which he is bound to answer 
by an appeal to the country. 


HE Prince of Wales cannot fail to be disappointed 
at the postponement of his visit to South Africa, 


“QEVENTY-TWO Years at the Bar,’ a memoir of 
Sir Harry Poland, by Ernest Bowen-Rowlands, just 
published by Macmillan, is both valuable and enter- 
taining. The most interesting find in it is a copy from 
which “ Arabiniana, or Remains of Mr. Serjeant Arabin ” 
is reprinted. He was judge of the Sheriff’s Court between 
1830 and 1839, and a very unconventional judge, though 
‘ere is probably more fun than censure in the motto 
the book : 
Duncan: ‘‘ What bloody man is that?” 
Malcolm: ‘‘ This is the Sergeant.” 

The book has not been published for sale before, but was 
originally given away. One or two extracts will show the 
Serjeant’s wit and wisdom. ‘To a witness: ‘“‘ Now, mind‘ 
we sit here day after day, year after year, hour after hour, 
and can see through a case in a moment.” “If ever there 
was a case of clearer evidence than this of persons acting 
together, this is that case.” ‘‘ Thieves are more likely to 
live in the best neighbourhoods than in the worst.” “‘ This 
‘sa case from Uxbridge. 1 won’t say a word, as can anyone 
icubt the prisoner’s guilt? ”’ ‘‘ No man is fit to be a 

cheesemonger who cannot guess the length of a street.” 


\\VITH Mr. James Wyllie’s plea, at a meeting of the 

Farmers’ Club, for many more demonstration farms 
nothing but sympathy can be felt. In this country we 
Nave a great deal of indifferent farming and also many 
examples of the most skilled and successful farming in 
ihe world. This is not due to soil or district, because the 
excellent farm is in many instances surrounded by others 
where the occupiers are from year’s end to year’s end 
striving, and often not even able, to make both ends meet. 
The establishment of Government demonstration farms 
run by officials is of very little use. The cost is in nearly 
every case excessive, and the husbandry, to say the least 
't, not very advanced. If Mr. Wyllie couid induce 
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his friends to visit a farm he described in the course of his 
address, he would give them a chance of learning a real 
lesson. It is a holding of 185 acres, and on it, in 1890, the 
stock consisted of about thirty cows and twenty-five other 
dairy stock, while about twenty-five pigs were fattened off. 
In 1914 the stock numbered about fifty cows and fifty 
other dairy stock, while over sixty pigs were fattened off. 
There had been a corresponding improvement in the finan- 
cial condition of the farm. 


SOME little time ago there was published in our pages 

an account of Cornbury, a farm in Wiltshire managed 
by a Dane. It used to be a sheep farm, but has been 
transformed into one of mixed husbandry. Ten people 
used to be employed on it; now there are forty-seven, 
and instead of a flock of indifferent sheep, there is a good 
working dairy herd, so large a number of pigs that they 
alone provide the money for running the place, and there 
is an important poultry establishment run on modern 
lines. Since the article was written, many people have 
visited the farm and tested the facts for themselves. The 
visitors were not novices, but many were farmers, and 
one a prominent member of Lord Linlithgow’s Com- 
mission. Now, this is the establishment which ought to 
be visited by those who are failing to make their way. It 
is not a demonstration of scientific theory, but a demon- 
stration of the possibility of making an income on light 
downland. A place of exactly the same sort does not occur 
very frequently, but in every neighbourhood there is 
someone who is succeeding while the others are sweating 
in vain. Would it not be better to recognise a system for 
treating these places as real demonstration farms? As 
a rule, the occupier is very willing to give any information 
in his power and even to go into the question of prices 
and profits. 

THE: APPLE .TREE, 


Gnarled, twisted, bent, 
Wind-racked and bowed by years, 
The apple tree 

Blossoms triumphantly, 

Rosy against heaven’s blue ; 

So out of days ill-spent, 
Unsunned, awry, 

Watered by tears, 


Bliss flowers anew. 
ANGELA GORDON. 


“THE article we publish to-day on the Pegasus Club 
and the Bar Point-to-Point race is one that will increase 
in value with the passage of years. Although the club is 
not older than the end of the hunting season of 1894-95, 
it already arouses many pleasant, though pensive, memories 
of the past. It continues to grow, and the races take place 
on the day on which this number is dated, April 12th. 
But thirty are the devouring years, and they have made 
many blank spaces. Light-hearted Sir Frank Lockwood 
is dead : but many of his humorous sketches remain. Lord 
Halsbury, who presided at the first annual dinner, is no 
longer with us. ‘They and many others, with their fun 
and frolic, will be remembered at the annual dinner to-day. 
They crowd the canvas of memory, though the racecourse 
knows them no more. It was Lord Darling who made 
the suggestion, four days after the inaugural meeting, that 
steps should be taken forthwith to make the Bar Point-to- 
Point an annual event, and that ‘ the best method of effecting 
this would be the foundation of a club called the Bar Point- 
to-Point Club or the Pegasus Club, or something of that 
kind.” It was Lord Russell of Killowen who convened 
a meeting of those interested to settle the preliminaries 
in his room at the Law Courts. ‘‘ There,” as Colonel 
Hawkes tells us in his article, ‘‘on November 4th, 1895, 
the Pegasus Club was born, as the result of a proposal by the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, seconded by C. J. Darling, Q.C.” 


SELDOM has there been such an “ upsetting of the pot ” 

as over last Saturday’s boat-race. Oxford were very 
strong favourites : yet, in fact, they were never in the hunt, 
and were very easily beaten by one of the best crews that 
has rowed for years. There is no finer coach or judge of 
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rowing than Mr. Harcourt Gold: he had great confidence 
in Oxford, and, for once, he was wrong. Mr. Escombe, 
who coached the Cambridge crew, was equally confident, 
and he was right. It was a battle between rugged strength 
on the one side and style and watermanship on the other, 
and there was only one in it. The Cambridge men rowed 
beautifully at a slower stroke and with little effort, while 
the big men of Oxford toiled and moiled, and in the end 
rather went to pieces. ‘Those who believe in Eton rowing 
may point out, with a little spark of patriotic malice, that 
there were three Etonians in the winning boat, and but one— 
and that one introduced almost at the eleventh hour— 
among the losers. Watermanship is something difficult 
to define, but it is a very valuable something that boys 
acquire instinctively and unconsciously, and grown men find 
it hard to learn. It is not for nothing that the Etonian 
has been an oarsman since the far-off days when he wore 
an obscure “ scug ”’ cap and rowed in “ lower boy pulling.” 


"THE spell of Stoke Poges was broken at last on Saturday, 

when the lady golfers beat the men by the margin 
of a single putt gallantly holed by the ultimate lady. With- 
out, we may hope, any appearance of unchivalrous patronage, 
it may be said that it is a very good thing that the ladies 
did win, for they had been beaten so regularly year after 
year that the match had lost a good deal of its original 
interest. The ladies receive in this match the odds of a 
half. They have always hitherto taken their strokes at 
the odd holes: this time they took them at the evens and 
made better use of them. In the same way, having always 
been beaten in the foursomes after lunch, they tried playing 
the foursomes before lunch, and again the new tactics 
prospered. To the male mind a foursome is essentially 
a post-prandial game, and, perhaps, the ladies realised that 
in this disturbance of their opponents’ regular habits 
there lurked a hope of success. At any rate, they are to 
be congratulated on their victory. Next year will, no doubt, 
find the men in a relentless and revengeful mood. 


“THE writer of a recent leading article in the Times on 

“The Passing of Household Silver’ was obviously 
carried away by sentiment and mal-acquaintance with facts 
when he wrote that “ silver is losing its former popularity 
as a material of ornament, for the good reason that there is 
no one to keep it clean.”” We do not question the weakness 
of household staffs ; but the writer was, no doubt, unaware 
of the use of lacquer, which, applied to objects not 
in continual use, keeps the silver as bright as constant 
rubbing would do, for any period up to five years. For 
ornaments on mantelpieces or sideboards, lacquer has long 
proved its efficacy ; but it cannot, of course, be used for 
spoons or forks or teapots, since continual use rubs and 
hot water melts it off. Any working silversmith applies it. 


[LORD BUXTON has written a very charming account 

of his friendship and intercourse with Louis Botha 
during the six years in which he was Governor-General 
of South Africa, during five of which Botha was Prime 
Minister. He died at midnight on August 27th, 1919, 
when he was at the zenith of his popularity. He had been 
for twelve years Prime Minister, three years as Prime Mini- 
ster of the Transvaal and nine as Prime Minister of the 
Union. As his character was that of one determined to 
look into everything himself and to see that what was 
done was well done, it is no wonder that he suffered from 
the worry of the times. He was growing old, having been 
born in 1842. Lady Buxton gives a pleasant account of 
the intercourse that took place between her husband and 
General Botha in those last days. They were living at 
Cape Town for the Parliamentary session, and nearly every 
evening Botha walked to Lord Buxton’s house “ looking 
very enormous,” says Lady Buxton, “ and sits on a chair 
talking to Sydney, telling him all his troubles. He pours 
out everything just like a child. Whenever I burst in 
upon them I always think they look like a sardine and an 
elephant together.” Their friendship was strong enough 
to last during all the years of disturbance and trial in 
South Africa. Things did not go too well in the early 
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stages of the German War, and anxieties were increased 
when a large proportion of the population had friends 
in the dangerous battle-fronts of Europe. 


[? is interesting to see that Lord Buxton does not dwell 

much on the Native side of South African politics. 
‘“T have no intention of discussing the Native question 
in South Africa or its solution—that would indeed be asking 
for trouble,” he says. Immediately after his return from 
South Africa he made a speech that caused a considerable 
scare about the Native peril, but the danger does not seem 
to be as acute as it was. He tells us that it undoubtedly 
came as a surprise to the natives that any other nation was 
sufficiently formidable to make war on the British Empire. 
By the time that the war was finished, their education in 
regard to the military condition of the world in which they 
were living must have been very greatly advanced. A 
great many of them took part in the war as wagon drivers 
and in other capacities. He tells, in a note, the following 
story about them: ‘A white officer, when a batch of 
natives landed at Portsmouth on their way to France, 
took some of them into a shop. ‘The shopman said ‘ These 
are Zulus, I suppose.’ The officer, somewhat hyper- 
critically, said, ‘No, Am-a-zulu.’ (Amazulu being the 
plural for Zulu.) ‘Oh! really, are you?’ ” 


“ DAWN.” 
The steeds of night have turned in flight, 
Hurrying by, forlorn ; 
The sun doth rise in crimson skies 
To usher in the morn ; 
And on some distant mountain Eos doth wind her horn. 


The sickly moon must faint and swoon, 
Mocked by the rising sun ; 
The winds are dead, the owls have fled, 
The stars go one by one ; 
And on the Eastern sky-line the day has just begun. 


The birds will sing, the fields will ring 
With voices clear and bright ; 
And with that sound will echo round 
Sweet laughter, soft and light ; 
And to her hidden chamber will softly steal the night. 
TERENCE S. P. SWINBURNE. 


[N the course of his speech in the House of Commons 

on Thursday on the agricultural situation, Mr. Buxton, 
the Minister of Agriculture, employed language which 
indicates that the Government are contemplating granting 
aid to the beet-growing industry. It needs it for various 
purposes. A large sugar factory is required which might 
be an efficient training and educational centre as well as a 
factory. There is a harbour at Southwold which would 
provide a good position for a factory. It would have easy 
access to sea transport by which the sugar could be 
despatched. A circular railway is also much needed to 
traverse an area of supply of roots of say, 200,000 acres 
within about three miles each side of the line. ‘The railway 
facilities would be useful for the development of East 
Suffolk industry in other directions. 


[X the Kentish Estates Fournal for April there is a very 

interesting article on the Kent Wool Growers and 
Co-operation. It used to be the practice to sell the famous 
wool of the Kent or Romney Marsh sheep to private woo! 
staplers or dealers, and a considerable amount is sold in 
that way still. After auction sales were started some years 
ago, however, the figures realised showed that the dealer’: 
price for lambs’ wool and “locks”? had been much too 
low ; also, that whereas the dealer bought at a flat rate 
without considering quality, at auction a good growth 
would ensure a good price. In 1920 “‘ Kent Wool Growers, 
Limited,” was established without any help from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and it has gone on swelling in 
numbers ever since. Those who are not experts will 
be pleasantly surprised to learn that there are forty-five 
grades of fleeces, four of lambs’ wool and two of locks. 
‘Kent Wool Growers, Limited,” have now roomy stores 
at Ashford ; but still larger stores are being built. 
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THE PEGASUS CLUB AND THE BAR 
POINT-TO-POINT RACES 





AT THE FIRST BAR POINT-TO-POINT. 
Left to right nearest the camera: Lord Herschell, Lord Rosebery and Sir Frank Lockwood. 


T is a curious fact that the Bar Point-to-Point Steeplechases 
really originated with the ‘‘ Liver Brigade’’ in Rotten 
Row. At the end of the hunting season of 1894-95, like 
many eminent lawyers, the late Mr. Justice Grantham 
and his son (the present President of the Pegasus Club) 

were accustomed to ride in Hyde Park in the early morning— 
an exercise not infrequently continued across St. James’s Park, 
up the Embankment and on to the Law Courts, where the learned 
judge would regretfully exchange the saddle for the seat of 
Justice. The daily sight of so many other distinguished members 
of Bench and Bar who shared their enthusiasm for riding, but 
whose opportunities for indulging it were confined, like their 
own, to a morning 
canter in the Row and 
Saturday’s hunting 
an occasional day’s 
rt on circuit, begat 

minds of Sir 

and his son 
the idea of a point-to- 
point race for Judges 
and practising barris- 
ters. They accordingly 
approached some _ of 
their brethren of the 
“Liver Brigade” 
conspicuous among 
whom were C. J. 
Darling, Q.C., M.P., 
T. T.. ‘Buckaill: O1C., 
\‘.P. (both subse- 

ently Judges), J. G. 

utcher, M.P. (now 
d Danesfort), the 

‘ion, Alfred Lyttelton 
and Henry Terrell— 
Who hailed the idea 
with ardent sympathy ; 
and {ter all the hunt- 


X 








took place at Coombe, near Wimbledon. Mr. Justice Grantham 
officiated as judge, and with him on the judge’s wagon were 
seen the Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery ; the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Herschell; the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of 
Killowen; Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., and Colonel Howard 
Vincent, M.P. The Solicitor-General, Sir Frank Lockwood, 
whose grandfather had been a prominent official at Don- 
caster and who was himself a well known figure with the 
Staintondale, was galloping about on his hack; and a future 
Lord Chief Justice of England, A. T. Lawrence (now Lord 
Trevethin) was Clerk of the Course. C. J. Darling, Q.C., entered 
and rode a grey mare called Brumaire; T. T. Bucknill, Q.C. 
a black mare, Lady ; 
and L. L. Batten (now 
K.C. and a keen 
follower of ‘‘the 
Duke’s’’) a brown 
mare, Kitty Clive. The 
race was divided into 
two sections, for light 
and heavy weights re- 
spectively. The light- 
weight race was won 
by A. Gee on Defiance, 
after a close finish 
with A. E. Collins on 
Lady Hilda; but the 
struggle for the heavy- 
weights was not un- 
attended with trouble, 
for G. Smith-Bosan- 
quet (now Major, and 
M.F.H. of his own 
pack in Hertfordshire) 
fell with Ladybird on 
jumping into a litter- 
covered lane, and the 
mare broke her back ; 
while E. R. T. Croxall 





arristers in the 
lemple had been cir- 
cularised, a meeting 
> held on April 3rd, 
(695, in W..W. 
Grantham’s chambers, 
© try and give prac- 
cal effect to the 
uuTIng project. No 
ime was lost in its 
y sation, and on 
1oth the first Bar 

-to- Point races 
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SKETCH BY SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD (SOLICITOR-GENERAL) ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE FIRST BAR POINT-TO-POINT, AT COOMBE. 


on Pepper and F. T. 
Higgins on Cymbeline 
collided as they fol- 
lowed close behind, 
the former cannoning 
into a spectator, Lord 
Justice Lopes, and the 
latter falling, with such 
serious injuries to his 
horse that it had to be 
destroyed. The Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, on 
Corunna, made all the 
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LANCASTER II, WINNER OF THE BAR 
HEAVYWEIGHT RACE, 1921. 


by Mr. R. R. Reeve, K.C. 


running, and won from J. G. Butcher on Fingall and W. Cope 
on Galloper, who rode a dead heat for second place. 

Four days later, C. J. Darling, Q.C., wrote to the executive 
of this inaugural meeting and suggested that, as it had been 
attended with such success, steps should forthwith be taken 
to make the Bar Point-to-Point an annual event, and that the 
best method of effecting this would be the foundation of a club 
“to be called the Bar Point-to-Point Club or The Pegasus Club 
or something of that kind,’’ of which the nucleus should be 
the competitors and officials at the recent meeting and a member- 
ship elected from among practising barristers only, ‘‘ to prevent 
it getting into the hands of nominal barristers but professional 
jockeys.”’ Throughout the summer the proposal was discussed 
among the hunting members of the Bar, and after the Long 
Vacation the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of Killowen, 
whose sporting Irish instincts had been aroused, convened a 
meeting of those interested, to settle preliminaries in his room 
at the Law Courts. There, on November 4th, 1895, the Pegasus 
Club was born, as the result of a proposal by the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, seconded by C. J. Darling, Q.C. W. W. Grantham 
was appointed hon. secretary, a committee was formed, and 
the first Presidency was offered to the Lord Chief Justice: 
an offer which he at once accepted in a brief and charac 
teristic letter. Sir Frank Lockwood’s famous gift for carica- 
ture was enlisted to design the sign-manual of the club, and 
his fertile brain and nimble fingers at once evolved the figure of 
Pegasus, the winged horse of the Inner Temple crest, bestridden 
by a member of the Bar in full forensic costume. Among the 
candidates for election that autumn were E. Carson, Q.C., M.P., 
a recent migrant from the Irish Bar; H. G. Farrant, who was 
destined to make so much racing history in the annals of the 
club ; C. W. Mathews, later and for so long the Public Prosecu- 
tor; and J. Lawson Walton, subsequently Attorney-General. 
Next year a notable recruit was R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., who joined 
just before the first meeting organised under the new dispensation 
took place on April 1st, at Potter’s Bar. This year an Open 
race was added to the usual light and heavy weight races, entries 
for which would be accepted from all members of the four Inns 
of Court, including students and non-practising barristers. 
Mr. Justice Hawkins made his first appearance as a steward, 


MR. JUSTICE ROCHE ON DARKIE, GOING TO 
THE POST, 1922. 
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JUDGE FARRANT, PRESIDENT, 1923. 


Winner of heavyweight race, 1901, 1902, 1905, 1922; 
Owned by Judge Sturges, K.C., ridden _ of lightweight race, 1903, 1906, 1913, 1922; of Inns of 
Court Open Race, 1899, 1914. 
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MR. R. K. D. RENTON (INNER TEMPLE) 
WINNING THE BAR LIGHTWEIGHT RACE 


ON HAMILTON, 1g2!. 
Winner in 1920, 1921 and 1923. 


and, in view of his historic judgment on the question whether 
Tattersall’s Ring was ‘‘ a place ’’ where betting was permissible 
within the meaning of the statute, was the recipient of much 
chaff on the subject of an alleged bet of a “ fiver’ with Dick 
Dunn. 

The next year’s meeting was successful, but uneventful. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons (the Right Hon. William 
Court Gully), Sir Francis Jeune and Sir Robert Reid (afterwards 
Lord Loreburn) were stewards; and the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Halsbury, presided at the first annual dinner. Major 
N. C. Cockburn, the famous Master of the Blankney, joined 
the club; and an illustrated account of the races appeared for 
the first time in the columns cf Country Lire. Next year’s 
new members included that good sportsman, Sir E. Chandos 
Leigh, Q.C., Mr. Justice Gorell Barnes (afterwards Lord Gorell), 
E. Marshall Hall, Q.C., and Hugh Sturges, later K.C. and a County 
Court judge, and still regularly entering and riding his horses in 
the club races. In 1899, R. A. Yerburgh presented two challenge 
cups, to be held by the winners of the light and heavy weight races 
respectively ; and the club instituted another challenge cup, 




























AT EDENBRIDGE IN 1922. 


Lord Danesfort and Mr. Justice Avory. The late Lord Sterndale as judge. 
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) be ridden for in the Inns of Court Open Race asa memorial 
o poor Frank Lockwood, who had died since the previous meeting. 
his year was remarkable for the winning of the heavyweight 
ace by Rupert Gwynne (later M.P. for Eastbourne and Mr. 
3aldwin’s Financial Under-Secretary for War) on his brown 
‘elding, Paudeen, his other entry, Baltinglass, ridden by J. J. O. 
lurphy, an ex-whip of the Cambridge Drag, being second. In 
goo Mr. Justice Bucknill secured the first place in the Open 
¢ace with his horse Longneck, ridden by R. Philpotts, the veteran 
mveyancer from Lincoln’s Inn, whose chambers—I had almost 
aid stables—later contributed, in R. R. Reeve, K.C., another 
onstant winner to the club’s records. The races were held this 
ear at Greenford Green, whose genial and hospitable “‘ squire,”’ 
\. W. Perkin, J.P., is now an honorary member, and has ever 
ince almost continuously acted as clerk of the scales at the Bar 
Point-to-Point. Sir Philip Fysh, Mr. Deakin and Mr. Kingston, 
the Australian delegates to the Mother Country on the occasion 
of King Edward’s Accession, were the guests of the club at the 
annual dinner. In 1901, at Nazeing, H. G. Farrant won the 
heavyweights on his brown horse Leicester, the first of a suc- 
cession of victories in all the Bar races up to the present time 
which has become the outstanding and distinctive feature of 
the club records, and has more than justified Judge Farrant’s 
inclusion in the Masters of Foxhounds Point-to-Point Committee 
as the special representative of the Pegasus Club. In 1903, after 
the races 
at Slyfield, 
our three 
great mili- 
tary leaders 
in the South 
African War 
attended 
the dinner 
as t*hce 
honoured 
guests of 
the club, 
and the 
speeches 
then made 
by Sir John 
French, Sir 
Redvers 
Buller and 
Sr, an 
Hamilton 
proclaimed 
them to be 
keen sports- 
men as well 
as success- 
ful soldiers. 
The follow- 
ing year 
another 
worthy son 
of a_ sport- 
ing father 
was elected 
to the hon. 
secretary- 
ship in the 
d place of 
e W. W.Gran- 


LORD TREVETHIN (LORD CHIEF JUSTICE). tham, and 


President of the Pegasus Club, 1922, judging the races A. T. Buck- 


with his son, the Hon. Clive Lawrence (Treasury ™ ill for 
Solicitor). the next 


four years 
curried out his onerous duties with distinction to himself and 
the complete satisfaction of his brother-members. 
In 1910 the club held its annual meeting at Epping in con- 
action with the House of Commons Point-to-Point. The 
i on. Alfred Lyttelton was President of the year, and the Speaker, 
r. J. W. Lowther, shared the duties of judge at the races with 
'r. Justice Grantham. A record crowd gathered to witness 
iis combination of legal and political horsemanship, and the 
roceedings were most successful, though marred by a tragic 
cident in the House of Commons Race, when Mayday, a chestnut 
are ridden and owned by the veteran Privy Councillor, Mr. J. 
‘omkinson, fell when jumping a fence with a ditch on the near 
ide and threw its rider heavily on his head, inflicting injuries 
0 the spine and brain which proved fatal some forty-eight hours 
iater. The Open Race was won by poor Jack Scott on his famous 
horse Cingalee. Scott was subsequently one of the most con- 
sist. ntly successful riders at the club races and served with dis- 
tinction during the Great War, when he sustained injuries as 
an Air Force officer which would have precluded any ordinary 
man from riding again in steeplechases. His last appearance 
at a club meeting was at Edenbridge in 1921, when, despite his 
appalling physical disabilities, he rode second in the heavy- 
weights on Lord Birkenhead’s old grey horse Paddy. He died the 
following year, and Lord Birkenhead, his old friend in the hunting- 
field at Oxford and in the Temple, published in the Times 
an appropriate and most exquisitely phrased in memoriam 
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article. The 
lamented 
Neil Prim- 
rose, Sir 
Robert 
Sanders (ex- 
Master of 
the Devon 
and Somer- 
set and, 
later, Minis- 
ter for Agri- 
culture), 
Colonel 
Hall Walker 
(now Lord 
Wavertree), 
Ma j-o fF 
Archer-Shee 
ane Sir 
Samuel 
Scott were 
other riders 
in the House 
of Commons 
race. The 
Speaker, 
Lord Rose- 
bery, the 
Japanese 
Ambassador 
and Lord 
Ribblesdale 
attended 
the dinner, 
and both 
Alfred 
Lyttelton’s 
presidential 
speech and LORD RIBBLESDALE. 
Mr. Justice 
Darling’s 
proposal of 
the toast of the House of Commons will not easily be forgotten 
by those who were privileged to hear them. 

In 1911, the club and the Bench sustained an irreparable 
loss in the death of Mr. Justice Grantham, the Father of the 
Bar Point-to-Point and its untiring supporter through every 
vicissitude ; and, curiously enough, it was in this year that there 
joined the club Mr. Justice Pickford (afterwards Lord Sterndale), 
who did so much to revive it after the war, and A. A. (later 
Mr. Justice) Roche, K.C., the first High Court Judge to ride in the 
club races when actually a Justice of the King’s Bench. The 
last meeting of the club before the war took place in April, 
1914, under the presidency of Master Bonner, whose youthful- 
sounding title as a Master of the High Court agrees well with 
his ever-green sporting enthusiasm. And then came the call to 
arms, to which most of the riding members of the club responded 
instantaneously, as the majority held pre-war commissions in 
the Yeomanry, Militia or Territorials. During the five fateful 
years. that 
followed, 
the interests 
of the club 
were safe- 
guarded by 
Lord Stern- 
dale and 
Meas ter 
Bonner, and 
when, in 
1920, the 
Bar races 
were held at 
Cuffley, in 
com bina- 
tion with 
those of 
the Smith- 
Bosanquet 
Hunt, whose 
Master is a 
survivor of 
those who 
rode in the 
inaugural 
race at Mal- 
den in 1895, 
only seven 
competitors 
faced the 
starter. The ! 7 
war had Bren: 
taken heavy 
toll of the 


An unfailing supporter of the Bar races. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD (LORD CHANCELLOR). 
Pegasus President of the Pegasus Club, 192r. 
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Club but, a new and zealous committee and the successive efforts 
of enthusiastic Presidents like Lord Sterndale, Lord Birkenhead, 
Lord Trevethin, Judge Farrant and W. W. Grantham, K.C., 
have raised Pegasus, like an equine phoenix, from the ashes 
of those five years of despair and destruction. J. Ellis Cunliffe, 
one of the present joint hon. secretaries, procured in 1921 
and 1922 suitable and hearty co-operation in the Burstow 
country ; and in 1923, owing to the indefatigable assistance of 
Mr. J. W. Perkin, the club was enabled to start an independent 
meeting again in the old Greenford country, where it had been 
so successful twenty-three years before. 

This year, on April 12th, it will again be on familiar 
ground in the Smith-Bosanquet country at Northaw, and the 
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new feature of the Open Nomination Race for the Pegasus 
Club Cup, open to subscribers to any recognised pack of hounds 
and to officers at present serving in His Majesty’s Force 
has since its trial venture last year at Greenford attracted 
largely increased number of entries. Also, the breed of ridin: 
members of the Bar is by no means extinct, as had been feared 
and the numbers of young hunting men from the universitie 
who have entered at the four Inns of Court during the las 
three years and who attended in pink at the recent successfu 
Club Ball in the Inner Temple Hall, may be confidently relie 
on to continue with fresh zeal and energy the sporting an 
sportsmanlike traditions of the Pegasus Club and the Ba 
Point-to-Point. C. P. HAwKEs. 
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THE SURREY MEETING 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


HE first Championship Meeting of the newly born 

Surrey Union, at Addington last week, was a great 

success. It produced some excellent golf, with just 

the right blend of the friendly and the serious, and a 

most worthy champion in Mr. Douglas Grant. There 
was, too, a capital innovation, borrowed from America, in the 
shape of a subsidiary competition for the ‘‘ second sixteen.” 
The first sixteen in the qualifying competition played off for 
the Championship by match play. Those who were handicapped 
at scratch or better had had their chance, and if they did not 
qualify there was an end of them ; but for those who were above 
scratch this second sixteen was open and provided a consolation 
stakes and some very good fun. 

One thing was a little disappointing, namely, that few quite 
young players of promise appeared. Certainly, there was Mr. 
Kyle, who played very well and ran Mr. Grant to a hole; but 
we knew before that anybody called Kyle who came from St. 
Andrews was sure to be a good golfer. Where were the home- 
bred boy champions of Surrey ? They were not at Addington, 
and we have no evidence that they exist. This is a pity, and 
it is also a curious thing. Far more boys play golf to-day than 
twenty or thirty years ago, and yet so few of them seem to play 
really well. There is the same story to tell in other places: 
they told it me at Hoylake the other day. When the late Mr. 
Jack Graham was just growing up, he was only one, though of 
course the best, of a number of good young players. To-day, 
the Cheshire course is not, apparently, breeding them. The 
average age of the first sixteen who qualified at Addington »was 
depressingly high. Sir Hedley Le Bas calculated it at thirty-six. 
He may have been a little unjust to some of us, and the calcula- 
tion was a rough and ready one, but it was, no doubt, not far 
wrong. I daresay there were some young players who could not 
come, for golf takes both time and money, and, in the hopes that 
they will disclose themselves, there is to be, in June, another 
competition for players under twenty-five. We must wait 
till then for the Bobby Joneses of Surrey. 

The only other drawback was the weather. It improved 
as it went along, and the final was played in pleasant sunshine ; 
but oh, my goodness! that day of qualifying, dies ire, dies illa | 
There have been worse golfing days in the world, even much 
worse ones; but I do not remember one on which everybody 
was so palpably miserable. The wind must have come direct 
from the Steppes or the Ural Mountains; and, of course, the 
card and pencil made the misery more poignant. Never was 
putting so nerve-racking an affair. The greens were very fast, 
since the new grass had had no chance of coming up, and on the 
New Course they were also rather young and rough. As soon 
as a man got frightened he could miss anything. For once, terror 
did not make people short; it made them race out of holing, 
and at a 6ft. range the hole seemed to dwindle to the size of a 
pin’s head. Some merciful rain on the Thursday night made 
all the difference, and when one saw how beautifully Mr. Grant 
putted on the New Course, in the final, one had perforce to admit 
that the fault must be not in the greens but in ourselves. 

It was my misfortune not to see as much of the play as I 
should have liked, because I was myself struggling for some while, 


and was only at leisure when I had acquired another copper 
medal, that reward of industrious mediocrity. I did, however, 
see all the final round, and it was very well worth seeing. Every- 
body was sorry for Mr. Douglas Fish, who was butting his head 
against a stone wall and received momentarily painful contusions ; 
but, after all, he had done extremely well in reaching the final, 
and his conqueror was in an irresistible mood. True, he began 
shakily, and Mr. Fish had two golden opportunities at the second 
and third holes, which he cast away. After that Mr. Grant went 
from strength to strength and confidence to confidence. He was 
up and after the ball like a flash, not regarding it as an enemy, 
but as a friend on whom he knew he could rely. One or two 
holes he played like one inspired. At the short eleventh the hole 
was cut at the very far end of the green. Bang came Mr. Grant’s 
ball, pitched right up. Bang it went against the little hill 
behind the flag, to roll back and give him a putt for a two which 
he promptly holed. And then, again, bang, bang! he hit two 
tremendous wooden club shots at the twelfth and was nearly 
over the green, only to hole a 2oyd. putt for a three as if he ex- 
pected it. With one or two human lapses, he had played very 
well all through the meeting ; but at this moment he was quite 
inhuman. From pure exuberance he pushed his tee shot into 
the wood at the next hole; but nothing could stop him, and, 
with the run of the green with him, he played a wonderful 
recovering shot, straight as Robin Hood’s arrow between the 
tree trunks of Sherwood. Mr. Grant is always a fine golfer, 
but in these moments of heady exhilaration he is truly 
terrible. 

The New Course at Addington made an interesting battle- 
field. One or two of the strokes demanded seemed to me almost 
too exacting. There was, for example, the second shot with a 
wooden club up to that formidably beleaguered seventh green ; 
but it should be said that the wind was an unusual one, although 
just now we have come to regard an east wind as part of our lives, 
and, in the ordinary way, the second shot is not a long one. 
Again, the seventeenth hole was too difficult, for the hole was 
cut at the near end of the green and the wind was behind the 
player, and there was too small a space ‘‘ to come and go on.” 
On the last day the hole was changed to the plateau at the far 
end, and it became a good hole once more; still frightening as a 
seventeenth hole should be, but rewarding a stout-hearted shot. 
The eighth, again, was undeniably very difficult, but I think it 
was fair. The man who played his tee shot far enough to the 
left got the full length of the green and could pitch and stop by 
the hole. Here, again, the wind was a little unkind to the 
course. Having said so much in criticism, there is plenty to say 
in praise. The fourth and sixteenth, two holes which Mr. 
Abercromby laid out, in his own words, “‘ for tigers,’’ were very 
fine, more especially the fourth, which has a magnificent second 
shot. Moreover, for those who are not tigers it is full of interest 
and full of hope. I can hardly think of a finer, more slashing, 
dashing hole of its type. Both this hole and the sixteenth are 
about 48oyds. long, and yet people get home in two. How long 
is a ‘“‘ par five’’ hole nowadays? I give it up. 

There is one little peculiarity of the course which struck 
everyone. There are certain bunkers near the green in which, 
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if the player is fortunate, he can and should take his putter. 
It is his one hope of getting dead, and it is remarkable, if he is 
an adept at the shot, how often his wild dream comes true. 
The argument in favour of such bunkers is that, as a rule, only 
a shot that is very, very nearly a good one gets into them, and 
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so the player does not deserve harsh usage. Nevertheless, 
I must admit to an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of the 
niblick in a bunker. However, that is a small matter. On the 
whole, the course came out of its test very well indeed, and, as- 
suredly, it tested the players to the full. 


A CASE FOR WIDENING WATERLOO BRIDGE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


HE difficulty about Waterloo Bridge lies in its being 

one of the most beautiful, and also one of the most 

used, bridges in the world. From the time it was built 

opinion has been remarkably united on its architectural 

perfection, and no one denies it now. Viewed in 
elevation—from Charing Cross pier—it gives an impression 
of unfaltering purpose in a high endeavour. It is as cleanly 
perfect as the Parthenon. There is no romanticism about its 
long, level stretch, its smooth, regular arching. Being a high- 
level bridge, no rise was necessary in the centre, and Rennie had 
his hands free to form it with the mathematical accuracy and 
constructional simplicity of a machine. Each great member of 
it is essential ; each relationship exact. Its grandeur inspired 
Constable to the only spectacular picture that he ever painted : 
the setting forth of the Prince Regent to open it on June 18th, 
1817. Neither of these qualities, namely, its height of level and 
its simplicity, would be affected by a widening, which, in the 
opinion of some people, would be an act of profanation. 

It is when it is seen from certain points in perspective that 
a widening would injure the accuracy of its lines. At present 
the section of its arches is approximately a square of 50ft. They 
are about fifty feet wide and fifty feet high, with a span of 12oft. 
and the piers 25ft. thick at the spring of the arches. The height 
of the parapet above the water is about seventy feet. Thus a 
vertical section through one of the piers would be considerably 
higher than broad (7oft. by 5oft.). The result of this narrowness 
compared to height, and, of course, to length (1,240ft. from bank 
to bank), is seen in Mr. Nevinson’s painting: a directness as 
eager as, in elevation, it appeared unfaltering. From the 
Embankment level, moreover, the large vistas beneath the 
arches are not only charming in themselves but give a superb 
impression of lightness. ; 

In a controversy of the kind that has been raging in the 
daily Press, both parties tend to be 
driven to extremes. The traffic authori- 
ties resolve to make the bridge broader, 
the architectural enthusiasts to leave it 
narrower, than circumstances require. 
Any widening would inevitably destroy 
some of the bridge’s eagerness and light- 
ness. But it is all a matter of degree. 
What is the least increase of width 
necessary? At present only three 
vehicles can move abreast in the 28ft. 
carriage way. Four should be able to 
do so with ease. An extra 12ft. would 
be ample. This would increase the 
width of the arches approximately from 
50ft. to 62ft., an increase of about a 
quarter. The section would still be 
higher than broad. 

The reasons against a widening are, 
principally, two. First, the asthetic— 
the tampering with a perfect piece of 
architecture. The ramped abutments 
on either side would incidentally be 
thrown out of relation by a widening. 
Secondly, tactical. London must, sooner 
or later, have a great traffic bridge at 
Charing Cross, and this necessity is 
accentuated by a narrow Waterloo 
Bridge. Conversely, when Charing Cross 
bridge is built, it is argued that the 
increase of breadth will be unnecessary. 
One day, too, a St. Clement’s bridge 
may be built, but not, one gathers, until 
the Bridge House Trust have roofed in 
the City reaches completely. 

In favour of widening there is one 
important argument which (at the time 
of writing) has not been touched on. 
Lower Wellington Street is being 
widened and Lancaster Place (the gloomy 
buildings opposite Somerset House) are 
coming down. When this road is 
widened, the bridge will be in pro- 
longation of one-half of the roadway 
only. To be central with the road, it 
wants to be moved several yards up- 
stream. Four lines of traffiic should 
certainly be able to cross the bridge at 
once instead of only three. Put to in- 
crease the width to eighty or a hundred Ward Muir. 





feet, as has been proposed, would ruin the appearance of the 
bridge and be in excess of the requirements. 

As to the vistas, two out of the three classes of vista would 
not be affected : The magnificent view looking along the bridge 
from beneath and the general coup d’@il from Charing Cross, 
which takes the bridge at right angles. The vistas seen through 
the arches in perspective, from the bridge to Cleopatra’s Needle, 
would at this rate be diminished by about a quarter as much 
under-surface again as is seen at present. Surely that would 
not seriously affect the vistas ? 

The question, therefore, resolves itself to one of esthetics : 
If the bridge is architecturally perfect, any tampering with it 
would be an offence against the highest canons we know in this 
world. But before basing a case on that assumption, one 
may be permitted to enquire what is the architectural criterion 
of a bridge, by which perfection can be judged? Is it the 
same in all buildings? Is it the same in a bridge as in 
a cathedral, for instance? The comparison of these two 
classes of building is a just one, for both are, to some extent, 
sacrosanct, and both are, theoretically, for the use of all. 

In every architectural work there are the two criterions of its 
utilitarian and esthetic values. In a cathedral the xsthetic 
outweighs the utilitarian in that, first, the utilitarian function 
of containing a congregation and protecting them from the 
clements, and, possibly, their enemies, is largely nullified if, as a 
congregation, they are not also exalted by their surroundings. 
And, secondly, a cathedral, if it is esthetically successful, 
not only exalts the congregation within, but also everybody who 
sees it from without. 

A bridge, on the other hand, is architecture adapted to 
the utilitarian purpose of conveying persons and traffic over 
anobstacle. If that were its only function, the more freely and 
more efficiently it conveys them, the better bridge it is. But it 
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cannot be said to be perfect of its kind unless it is also serviceable 
zsthetically, pleasing our eyes, so to speak, as well as our 
feet. It is a symbol of Man’s victory over an element, 
though the victory is not, at this stage of civilisation, purely 
spectacular. As an extreme instance of a bridge which appeals 
solely to the emotions, and serves no utilitarian purpose what- 
ever, may be cited the Pont d’Avignon; or, if that is ruled out 
as unfair, the aqueducts of Segovia or the Gard Valley. 

But a person using a bridge is incapable of experiencing its 
zsthetic effect. He only appreciates it as architecture when 
he is not using it as a bridge, but is looking at it, in this case, from 
the Embankment or, like Mr. Nevinson, from a Savoy window. 
Thus, even assuming that everybody has equally developed 
zsthetic perceptions, and that an equal number of people pass 
along the Embankment (or sit in windows in the Savoy) as pass 
over the bridge, the «xsthetic values of Waterloo Bridge can 
only equal, and in no case outweigh, the utilitarian values. 
Actually, these latter assumptions are obviously false. A 
hundred people pass over the bridge for one along the Em- 
bankment, and a thousand of the latter do so without being 
sensibly affected by the prospect, for one who is spiritually 
exalted. 

The bridge, therefore, is of far greater value in its utilitarian 
capacity of a bridge, than in its architectural r6le of a stimulus 
to esthetic emotion. If, as a bridge, it is found inadequate, 
half its claim to being great architecture falls to the ground. 

Esthetic values are not constants. The argument of 
pure esthetic effect cannot be applied with equal justice to 
all classes of building. So, in the case of Waterloo Bridge, 
the only rational step is a compromise which will secure the 
greatest increase of efficiency while retaining as much of the 
architectural beauty as possible. 

In the meanwhile a temporary bridge will have to be erected, 
in a position that has not been settled. There is a possible 
position some fifty yards or less down-stream. The best place 
seems to be that advocated by Mr. Lanchester farther down, 
near Essex Street, for a permanent St. Clement’s Bridge to 
carry the south-bound Kingsway traffic and a continuation 
of the Kingsway tram subway. 

Another, impossible, suggestion, which was regrettable 
owing to the damage it does to the Charing Cross bridge proposal, 
is that the money which would be spent on the temporary bridge 
should be given to the Southern Railway Company in payment 
for the use of their bridge for traffic, which would, presumably, 
reach it through the booking office of the station: though how 
it would get off the other side is not suggested. 


Reproduced by permission of 
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The removal of the railway station must come one day. 
The railway authorities do not appreciate how strongly public 
opinion is coming round to that point of view. At the last 
annual meeting of the Company, Sir Hugh Drummond referred 
to ‘‘an attempt being made by certain architects and esthetic 
people, to force us to change Charing Cross Station to the other 
side of the river.’’ One quite understands that the Company 
which built Charing Cross Station, Hotel and Bridge, the railway 
bridge over Ludgate Hill, and Cannon Street Station, has a proper 
manly contempt of architects and xsthetic people. But the 
Londoner is beginning to see that the time has gone by when 
railway directors are to be free to erect their structures, admittedly 
independent of architectural or zsthetic considerations, wherever 
they see fit. Charing Cross is now only used for a fraction of 
the suburban and slow passenger service, a fraction continually 
decreasing as more and more trains are diverted to Victoria 
and Cannon Street. Moreover, when the great bridge is built, 
there will certainly be space for an electrified continuation 
from the central Southern Railway terminus to a compact 
Charing Cross terminus below the roadway and buildings upon 
the site of the present station. 

It is unthinkable that the country will continue to tolerate 
this kind of attitude to town-planning, or that Trafalgar Square 
should continue to be practically a cul-de-sac, now that the 
Southern Railway Company has been formed with a principal 
terminus at Waterloo. 

Apart from practical considerations, there are one or two 
notes which are of interest from the archzological point of 
view. There was at one time a slight doubt as to whether the 
design was Rennie’s or no. In the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
June, 1817, the month of the opening, appears a statement 
from Mr. Ralph Dodd in which he wishes— 


for the sake of justice, to contradict an assertion which has got abroad, viz. : 
that Mr. Rennie was the Architect of the Strand Bridge, which is not the fact, 
it being an honour I cannot allow to be taken from my family. The plan 
and design of that bridge was approved by the proprietors, and its measure- 
ments inserted in the Act of Parliament for building it, long before Mr. Rennie 
had anything whatever to do with it. These plans are now accessible to any 
gentleman who may wish to see they have been acted on. 


No gentleman, however, appears to have done so, and John 
Rennie, who had designed many ‘other bridges, notably the 
five-arch bridge at Kelso, was buried beside Wren unshorn of 
the honour. 

A ‘Country Gentleman” wrote to the same periodical 
in August, 1816, referring to the changing of the name of the 
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“THE PRINCE REGENT SETTING OUT TO OPEN WATERLOO BRIDGE, JUNE 18tu, 1817,” BY JOHN CONSTABLE. 


bridge to ‘‘ Waterloo”? in memory of the battle, in a strain 
not unlike that we are accustomed to nowadays, and worth 
quoting in view of some of the suggested designs for Charing 
Cross Bridge : 

“ | donot recollect hearing,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that Waterloo Bridge should com- 
memorate all those Heroes who deserve our highest eulogies. This beautiful 
bridge would be a magnificent testimony of our grateful admiration if each 
arch supported the Statue of a British Officer, Navy and Army alternately, 
and the pedestals recorded their various atchievements.” 


The splendid picture by Constable of the opening ceremony 
bears out the actual procedure. On June 18th, 1817— 


In the opening forenoon a body of horse guards were posted on the bridge, 
and at about 3 o’clock a discharge of 202 guns from the bridge, in commemora- 
tion of the number of canon taken from the enemy, announced the arrival 
of the Prince Regent and other illustrious personages who came in barges 
from the Earl of Liverpool’s at Whitehall. They passed through the centre 
arch and landed on the Surrey side where the procession formed. The 
Prince Regent had the Duke of York on his right and the Duke of Wellington 
on his left. The Company passed over the bridge and re-embarked. 


The picture was among those of Sir Joseph Robinson’s collection 
which were sold last year at Christie’s, and is reproduced by the 
courtesy of the present owner. 





THE W. H. HUDSON MEMORIAL FUND 


WE have the pleasure to acknowledge the following subscriptions 
to ‘‘ the W. H. Hudson Memorial Fund,’’ in addition to those 
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“In memory of our dear little Dick ” 
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THE MAGICIAN. 


Down in the wood I heard one cry, 
“Oh have you seen young Spring go by, 
With pale green leaves thrust in his hair, 
And scent of violets everywhere ? 

Did you not hear the cuckoo say 

That she had met him on his way, 
Galloping, galloping through the trees, 
His green cloak flying in the breeze ? 
Thrushes and backbirds mute so long, 
Wakened to sing a lover’s song. 

And every bud peeped from the shade 
To see the world young Spring had made.” 


I looked, and saw just at my feet 
A primrose opened, faintly sweet. 
And only then I understood 
What magic thing was in the wood. 
Indeed, the cuckoo told no lie 
Who saw young Spring go riding by. 
B. HILLyArD. 
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A FLCCK OF SO-CALLED ST. 


N Country Lire of September 15th last year appeared 
an illustrated account of Spanish, or spotted, sheep; but 
other breeds of four-horned sheep exist in the British Isles, 
though they are diminishing in number and will probably 
cease to be found in a few years’ time. The most common 

is, no doubt, one known as St. Kilda. How or why it was ever 
called this is not known: the MacLeod of MacLeod, who owns 
the St. Kilda group, informed me that it never existed there. 
His factor, Mr. John Mackenzie, suggests that ‘‘ the name was 
given in a jest ’’’ by someone. Mr. Neil Ferguson, the postmaster 
of that lonely isle, writes to me, ‘‘ the sheep here are small— 
weighing about 34lb. at a vear old—the fleece weighs 3lb. to 4Ib. 
and makes 7d. lb. Some have two horns, many none, and 
tradition says the breed came from Isle of Harris many genera- 
tions ago indeed.” 

The so-called St. Kilda is illustrated in the first photo- 
graph. These sheep are descendants of the old Hebridean, 
or Peat Age, sheep, once common as such in the Hebrides and 
Uist, and possibly of Roman origin. They were very small and 
lanky; but as they existed on the highest and worst of pasture 
in these islands, this would be natural. Of later years they were 
crossed with Highland and Cheviot to increase the size and wool 
yield; but it must be remembered that, once you increase size, 
you automatically decrease the number the area supports. 
An old Hebridean ram I saw in 1910 carried a wonderful head ; 
the upper horns were long and branched outwards, but became 
very flat for the 
last half of the 
growth, while the 
lower pair curved 
round twice on 
either side of the 
head. His age 
was patriarchal, 
but he still re- 
tained his teeth 
and his activity 
if annoyed. The 
origin of the 
Hebridean sheep 
is, as usual, attri- 
buted to many 
sources, including 
the Armada, Nor- 
way and Siberia. 
The sheep of the 
latter country are 
usually hornless, 
and the Director- 
General of Agri- 
culture for 





IMPORTED ICELAND EWES. 


KILDA SHEEP. 


Norway kindly informs me that four-horned sheep do not exist 
in Norway and, as far as is known, have not, at any rate, done so 
for hundreds of years. He tells me they do in Iceland. These 
Iceland rams carry four horns, the lower pair curling round 
below and often into the lower jaw, and the upper pair forward 
and round below the eyes—in both cases necessitating the horns 
being cut off to save the sheep. 

Now, this is a characteristic of the wrongly called St. Kilda 
sheep, and it is more than probable that Iceland contributed 
largely, at some date, to this breed, so often seen in parks in 
Scotland, England and Wales. 

Sir Richard Bulkeley had some once on Puffin Island in 
Wales, but was obliged to remove them to the mainland owing 
to the impossibility of catching them up to attend to this forward 
growth of horn. Many have been known to develop it to such 
a degree that the animal was dying of starvation from the inability 
to put its head down to graze. The colour usually runs blue- 
grey to brown, and the wool is good and sought after by the 
manufacturers. Some complain that the breed is apt to slip 
the wool before shearing, but this is only due to a severe check, 
owing to lack of food, and is the reason why the inhabitants of 
the Hebrides or St. Kilda pluck their sheep rather than shear. 
The effect is not pretty, as the sheep have a very unfinished 
look! The true sheep of St. Kilda should not come in under the 
head of ‘‘ four-horned sheep,’’ but are now mentioned to prove 
what has been stated above. These sheep exist pure and only on 
the Island ot Soay 
(one of the St. 
Kilda group), and 
are the property 
of the Macleod 
of MacLeod, and 
have been from 
time immemorial. 
The present 
MacLeod kindly 
tells me that they 
have always been 
kept pure, and 
€xist only on this 
very.rocky 
island — difficult 
of access in any 
weather, and im- 
possible in bad 
weather. 

At suitable 
seasons an _  at- 
tempt is made by 
the islanders of 
St. ‘Kilda to 
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FOUR-HORNFD ‘‘ HEBRIDEAN ”’ SHEEP. 


round some up, in order to pull the hair-wool for the MacLeod ; 
put it is only possible to catch them by driving them on to some 


ledge of rock from which there 
is no egress other than falling in 
the sea. This breed have two 
horns only, and take after the 
mouflon in type, shape of skull 
and horn cores and body. Pro- 
fessor Duerst calls them ‘“ Ovis 
Aries Studeri.” A photograph of 
ewes and lambs was taken of some 
at Dunvegan Castle, Skye ; another 
shows a pair imported in 1923 by 
Mr. Rogers of Liverpool. 

Professor Ewart carried out 
some very interesting experiments 
in crossing Soay rams with South- 
downs and other sheep; the off- 
spring yielded the best and highest 
priced yarn, which made up into 
most excellent material. 

The MacLeod is intending to 
sell the St. Kilda group as a 
whole, otherwise one would have 
wished that he could have _ in- 
troduced new blood in the shape 
of a wild mouflon ram, as the pre- 
sent stock must be very inbred. 

The Isle of Man had a four- 
horned breed of sheep in the past, 
though it is now scarce and almost 
extinct; the fleece was white, 
usually, in colour, but the size of 
sheep small—due, doubtless, to 
living on the tops and on the 


worst pasture or herbage. An old resident once told me the 
ewes were bad mothers; but, probably, that, again, is due to horned ram lambs with genuine core to the horns. 





HEAD OF A PURE-BRED SPANISH 
RAM. 





MANX RAM. 
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HEAD OF PURE-BRED MANX RAM. 


the same cause—poor feeding. He mentioned that an old 
Manx ram, kept more or less as a pet, was crossed with a 


Cheviot ewe, and the lamb had 
four very good horns, the upper 
two symmetrical and round in 
shape, with a fine outward curve, 
while the two lower curved round 
far below the jaw. Some Manx 
rams, though whitish in fleece, had 
dun-coloured faces, while others 
had white faces. 

The late Mr. H. I. Elwes had 
a sheep from the Island of North 
Ronaldshay, which at one period 
appears to have had an_indi- 
genous breed of sheep distinct 
from the Shetland sheep, well 
known for their excellent wool, so 
much sought after. These sheep 
do not always have four horns— 
in fact, some have two and some 
none—but possess the four-horned 
strain and, if crossed with a black 
face, produce often a fine head 
with the upper pair branching 
out over the ears and the lower 
pair curving up towards the upper 
jaw. The two-horned ones _ re- 
semble the Soay sheep more as 
regards horn, but have good deep 
and well furnished bodies and are 
not unduly long on the leg. 

It is a very curious fact 
that a four-horned ram of any 
breed, when crossed with an ewe 


of another breed or half-bred, nearly always produces four- 


I offer 


ICELAND RAM’S HEAD (IMPORTED CROSS-BRED RAM BY SHETLAND FOUR-HORNED 
RAM—BLACK-FACED SCOTCH EWE. 


RAM, I9QI1). 
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SOAY ISLAND SHEEP OF ST. KILDA GROUP. 


no explanation or solution. Some rams have five horns, but 
if anyone is looking at one with a view to purchase, the head 
should be carefully handled to see the horns are sound. Four- 
horned ewes often have a 

pair or one horn only skin 

deep. 
In conclusion, I would : : } 
state that the great asse: of ie A ree Geet 
any four-horned breed, whether 
Manx, Shetland, Hebridean 
or Spanish, is that they, 
and apparently the first 
crosses, are especially adapt- 
able for parks or fields in 
front of a house. and do not 
require the attention of a 
regular shepherd. They appear 
more immune from fly troubles, 
and their feet keep sound on 
grassland. The mortality on 





IMPORTED PAIR OF SOAY ISLAND SHEEP. me. 


short grass is very slight indeed, and scour is unknown. They 
are all prolific breeders and the wool of good value. The 
mutton is very good and of nice small size compared with 


Southdown. 


| It is needless to say 
: ; can be seen in the _ photo- 





they are picturesque, as that 
graphs. I am indebted to the 
MacLeod for photographs 
and information so kindly 
given; to Major Elwes for 
allowing me to have photo- 
graphs taken of heads in 
his possession; to Mr. J. 
Ritchie for having the Hebri- 
dean ram photographed, and 
to the Rev. E. H. Stenning, 
who took so much trouble to 
photograph the Manx ram for 
M. PorTAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE EVER-GROWING COMPETITION IN PIG PRODUCTS. 


N this subject a resolution, drawn up by Mr. Leopold C. Paget, 

created considerable discussion at a recent meeting of the 

National Council of Pig Breeders and Pig Feeders (Incor- 

porated). He stated the case in a few lines. The word 
‘ever-growing’ means that, in spite of all the efforts that have 

been made,we have so far failed to compete with foreign sellers 

of bacon and kindred foods. The resolution takes “‘ this very serious 
problem ”’ as based on an understanding between the breeder, feeder, 
curer, provision merchant and consumer, and a representative gathering 
is to be held in London or elsewhere in order to discuss the whole 
question, with a view to taking 
action. It will be very interesting 
to know how far the different 
parties interested in the question 
trace the difficulty to the practical 
absence of creameries and butter 
factories in this country. That is 
the question for them to go into, 
because it is not more than the 
truth to say that Denmark, the 
chief British rival, is able to send 
supplies of pig products and dairy 
products to this country because 
an opportunity is afforded the 
Dane of availing himself of milk 
offals. For a quarter of a century 
there has been an agitation to start 
these creameries, but the demand 
for them was never so keen on the 
part of the practical man as it is 
to-day. We would suggest that 
another motto that they should. 
inscribe on their banners is ““Keep 
more stock.” One result of that 
would be a splendid increase in 





to be any doubt whatever that the way to arrive at this end is to use 
arable farming to a far greater extent than has ever been done in 
this country before as an aid to dairy farming. That appears, at the 
present moment, to be the only method by which the industry can be 
set on a footing that will admit of a successful competition between 
this country and its foreign rivals in the production of the varieties of 
food to which we have referred. 


BLACKCAP REVOLUTION. 


This famous Aberdeen-Angus bull, created a sensation at 
the Chicago International Fat Stock Show, and won the Grand 
Championship Prize. It was ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. B. McGregor of 
Brandon, Manitoba, who bought 
it as a two year old in 1921 for 
£800. Sired by Earl Marshall, out 
of Blackcap McHenry 104th, it 
had a fine inheritance, for the 
calves of Earl Marshall have, for 
the last seven years, taken first 
prize at the Chicago International, 
and Blackcap McHenry has long 
been regarded as the greatest pro- 
ducing cow of the Aberdeen- 
Angus breed, one of her calves— 
Blackcap Bertram—-selling in 1916 
for the record price of £9,000. 

After the award of highest 
honours to Blackcap Revolution, 
Mr. Harrison, a well known Cali- 
fornian breeder, offered £2,000 
forhim. The owner refused this 
but agreed to take £3,000 with 
the privilege of breeding twelve 
cows a year to the animal. This 
offer Mr. Harrison accepted. As 


the crops. Nor does there seem BLACKCAP REVOLUTION. a herd for show this year, 
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Mr. Harrison has assembled 
thirteen Blackcap Revolution 
calves—five bulls and eight 
heifers—for which £120 a head 
was paid. 

“* One of the most wonder- 
ful sires the breeder has ever 
seen,” is the claim of Mr. 
McGregor, Blackcap Revolu- 
tion’s late owner, for this 
animal. 


SEPARATE BREED SOCIE- 
TIES FOR KERRY AND 
DEXTER. 


It has been arranged that 
the Kerry and Dexter breeds, 
which hitherto have been con- 
trolled by one society, are to 
have separate societies, the 
principal reason being that 
the breeds have increased so 
much that one society is not 
sufficient for them. There are 
forty-one Kerry herds regis- 
tered, comprising forty-three 
bulls and 128 cows ; while there 
are seventy herds of Dexters, 
comprising fifty-six bulls and 
174 cows. The breeds, at any 
rate, are fundamentally differ- 
ent. The Kerry was originally the hardy cow of the Irish peasant, yet the 
little cow will yield from four to eight thousand pounds of milk. The 
Dexter in appearance is a miniature Shorthorn, and a beautiful one. The 
matter was very fully discussed at the annual meeting held at the Hotel 
Russell. A committee composed of two Kerry breeders (Mr. Voules and 
Captain Zambra) and of two Dexter breeders (Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
Pelly) was appointed to consider the ways and means of carrying out the 
wish of the breeders in forming two societies. 


YELLOW 


A TECHNICAL ADVISER FOR THE BRITISH FRIESIAN SOCIETY. 


It is probable that the British Friesian Society has set an example 
that will be very widely followed. It has selected a technical adviser 
to the Society in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. Edwards of 
Woolston Manor, North Cadbury, Somerset. Dr. Edwards is well 
known to agricultural fame. Asa medical man he went through a course 
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of studies in such subjects 
as biology, physiology and 
bacteriology, and later mastered 
the details of intensive dairy- 
ing as practised to-day. His 
hobby, as one may say, has 
been farming, whatever was 
his normal profession, and he 
has applied himself particularly 
to the production of clean 
milk and the breeding of 
healthy, remunerative cattle. 
His herd of British Friesians 
have for some years headed 
the records of the local society. 
Dr. Edwards can hardly help 
proving himself of the greatest 
use to the members and, as we 
have said, it will be strange 
if other societies do not follow 
the example now set. 


A MILK AND BUTTER-FAT 
CHAMPION. 


“You may like to publish 
the enclosed photograph of my 
prize-winning Jersey cow. In 
the Register of Merit competi- 
tion organised by the English 
Jersey Cattle Society for 1923, 
the Penshurst herd secured four out of the seven awards. Yellow 
Wort has just been awarded the champion cup for milk and butter 
fat of the Jersey breed for 1923, her official record in 305 days 
being 11,006lb. of milk and 574.93lb. butter fat. She has also 
secured the first prize for butter fat for the year and the second 
prize for milk production. She was only three years old when she 
started her test, and produced 8,460lb. of milk with her first calf. 
Another of my animals, Nimrod’s Dinah IV, secured the third 
prize in milk production for the year, her yield being 10,781.5lb. 
in 293 days. This animal was also winner of the silver medal 
in the butter test at the Dairy Show, 1922. She produced 13,332|b. 
of milk in her previous lactation. Another cow in the Penshurst 
herd, Eastern Queen Laxton, has recently finished her lactation with 
a record of 10,9673Ib. of milk and 585.25lb. butter fat to her credit. 
This animal secured the gold medal in the butter test at the Bath and 
West Show last year.—Geo. Cross.” 


WORT. 





LORD DARLING AT LEISURE 


On the Oxford Circuit and Other Verses, by Charles Darling 

(Lord Darling of Langham). (John Murray, 6s. net.) 

OVERS of light verse will be glad to learn that Lord 
Darling has been spending some of his well earned 
leisure in editing his old poems and in writing more. 
The result is a book such as one might have expected 
to find in the Edinburgh of the eighteenth century, 

when all the lawyers seemed to be as witty as they were wise 
and knew well how to pass an hour’s leisure when the Court 
of Sessions was not sitting. 

It furnishes an illustration of the diversity and richness of 
talent prevalent in the English Bar of to-day, making the period 
in London comparable to the early part of last century in Edin- 
burgh. That is saying a good deal, for we are referring to a 
time of very exceptional legal brilliance in the Modern Athens. 
It possessed in Sir Walter—the wizard of the North—a literary 
giant, and in the Edinburgh Review a band of splendid authors 
of which Lord Jeffrey was chief. No Sir Walter Scott has 
yet come from the English Law Courts, but, save for that, the 
number of great writers whose main business has been law 
but who are highly distinguished in letters, is most remarkable, 
as is abundantly shown in the “ History of the Pegasus Club ” 
which Colonel Hawkes contributes to this number of CouNTRY 
Lire. Among them, Lord Darling stands easily first as a 
writer of verse. The Pegasus Club could not have a wittier, 
wiser or more accomplished poet laureate. Lord Darling’s 
completed book has given a Chaucerian picture of the serious 
pursuits, amusements and accomplishments of the lawyer of 
to-day. He was in his element when— 


Wide stand the doors of the Court—cometh juryman, witness, and 
suitor, 

Pushing ’midst idlers for place where pickpocket jostles policeman. 

Enters the Judge to the blast of trumpets that blare at his coming ; 

Stately in full-bottomed wig, majestic in scarlet and ermine. 

Knights and Esquires now have sworn, each taking his oath from the 
Marshal— 

That they will duly present all contemners of law in the County 

Who shall be known unto them; and that without hatred or 
malice ; 

Nor must they leave unpresented none others from fear or affection. 


Occasionally a note of regret creeps into the serenity of his 
new life when he thinks of the old. Sadness, as is but natural, 
comes very near to repining in a sonnet called “‘ At Lady Cross 


Lodge.” It is beautiful, and we make no apology for quoting 


it in full: 

Christmas, as of old time, comes, and, gay with garlands, 
Picture frames and doorways glisten in the firelight. 

So would she adorn them, year by year; and, joyful, 
Laden from her garden, come with verdant armful. 

Only now she moves not, none may catch her footfall— 
Bends the cypress o’er her, bowed beneath the snow-wreaths. 

Lonely lie I; listen; while the others hasten 
To the opened portal, where the village children 

Sing as when she bade them, for the feast of Stephen. 

Christmas ; come no more, then. Come no more, to find me 
Here ; when every Carol sounds a lamentation 

For the unreturning. Pass; and bear me with you, 
Where I may behold her; for she walketh surely 

In God’s greater garden where no blossom fadeth. 

Readers of “Guy Mannering” will require no telling 
that the amusements of Scottish lawyers a hundred years ago 
partook of much joviality enhanced by liberal potations of 
claret, the popular drink of the time. This habit is outgrown 
to-day even in the North, and in London the love of healthy 
outdoor sports, such as racing and hunting, is the predominant 
passion. Lord Darling expresses a sentiment that is widespread 
when, in his poem “ At Devizes,” he describes the longing 
that grew within him when he peered unseen through 
the Court window on to the street while hounds and horses 
were jogging past to covert. 

Wasn’t that the huntsman’s holloa ? 

“ For’ard, for’ard.”” Follow, follow, 
Gay in coats of buff and blue— 

Ah! the day when mine was new— 
There, again, the horn—Hoick holloa ! 
They are racing up the vale, 

Over down, and distant dale. 

Though each fence be stiff and high, 
Close the pack together lie : 

Racing fiercely up the vale. 

He does not confine his interest, by any means, to his own 
sport; he is exceedingly interested in that of a friend, especially 
when there comes to him a little token from the chase. 
The reception of a fine trout from Keppel Pulteney makes him 
eloquent not only over the fish, but also over “ The cool grasses 
that wrapt him around,” and he asks : 

Weren’t they plucked by the pool you were fishing ? 

Still they quiver, as though at the sound 

Of the reel, and your line sharply swishing. 
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It is very evident that he loves the New Forest. He 
{aments over the spoliation thereof none the less keenly because 
expressed in chaff and banter : 

Wherever there grows a Lastrea spinulosa, 
Felix-mas, dilatata—next Bank Holiday 

Learn’d ’En’ry and ’Arriett will cut, and will carry it— 
The flowers of New Forest are all torn away. 


Are not these lines pregnant with the real spirit of hunting ? 


Aye red are the Red King’s deer— 
Drank here the tall stag at dawn— 
Mark well where the slot shows clear. 


Let the pack lie plaining here, 
Till tufters King’s Garn have drawn— 
Aye red are the Red King’s deer. 

He has also a curious interest in the smugglers who fre- 
quented the New Forest, and has followed the track of the 
offenders when they carried— 

For the secular, Xeres sack ; 


For the Abbey, Benedictine— 
Vague lines through the peat cut black 


There bottles of light Listrac 
Lay hid—friendly furze for screen 
Mark the forest smugglers’ track. 


Here charette, or mule with pack, 

Bore lace and liqueur—la fine— 

Mark the forest smugglers’ track ; 
Vague lines through the peat cut black. 

It will be seen that the little collection is one of high quality 
and well varied, the contents ranging from gay to grave, but 
oftenest being connected with the former. If such proof 
were needed, it would afford evidence that Lord Darling, if 
he had been in the mind to do it, could easily have made for 
himself name and fame in the ranks of literature. 





Georgian Stories, 1924. (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 

THE Editor of this book (who adds to his stature by the unusual self- 
sacrifice of remaining anonymous) has done his work very well. He 
has brought together fourteen short stories of the Neo-Georgian period 
that are varied and representative, and of which only one or two fall 
below a really high standard. ‘The story has been, for him, the thing, 
and so he has not hesitated to include work by two or three writers 
not, as yet, very well known, but who thoroughly deserve inclusion on 
their merits, as here revealed. Where excellence is abundant, a little 
criticism becomes a luxury, and so it may be remarked that Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood’s ‘‘ Tongues of Fire ’’ does not quite do him justice, because 
it does not quite come off ; that the war story of Mr. St. John Lucas, 
though well done, throws no light on the war so new as to justify its 
taking up one-sixth of the book ; and that “ The Long Arm of Black 
Andy,” by Cyril Falls, while good in local colour, is an irritating tragedy 
because an unnecessary one. An Irish girl who sends her Protestant 
lover to America because she dare not defy her brutal Catholic father 
is a figure for pity ; but the same girl, sitting helpless when that father 
is providentially dead, as though she had never heard of letters or cables, 
is simply a spectacle to arouse incredulity or impatience. Mr. Falls 
has been betrayed into one of those purely literary conventions that 
ignore the existence in most human beings of a little common-sense. 
‘True tragedy is not in his story, but in Mr. St. John Ervine’s grimly 
humorous sketch ‘“‘ Safety,’’ which is, simply by quiet implication, a 
scorching indictment of our whole social system ; and in “‘ The Liqueur 
Glass,”’ by Phyllis Bottome, which also displays a restraint and strength 
enormously enhanced by humour. For the rest, Mr. J. D. Beresford 
has a very clever and original story, ‘“‘ Reparation ”’ ; Mr. Aldous Huxley 
is happily represented by one of his best stories, ‘‘ The Giaconda Smile ”’ ; 
Mr. Denis Mackail contributes a delightfully high-spirited piece of 
humour in ‘“‘ The Mystery of the Managing Director’’; and good 
examples have been chosen of the work of the remaining authors— 
Stacy Aumonier, Ernest Bramah, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Orlo Williams 
and P. G. Wodehouse. The publishers state that last year’s Georgian 
Stories (the first of the series) ran through three editions : this volume 
deserves to do at least as well. fe : Oe oe 
Woodsmoke, by F. Brett Young. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

TO confess to a certain disappointment in Dr. Brett Young’s latest 
novel seems somewhat captious. Several of the characters are so clear- 
cut and alive, the story itself is so absorbing, the description of the 
luckless safari in German East Africa, the sun, the scenery, the very 
smells, so well done that I had to ask myself sharply why I was feeling 
so ungratefully flat about it. As a matter of fact, Dr. Brett Young 
himself is to blame for my carping. Because, in other books of his, 
I have found a sense of struggle and effort, a grinding of force against 
force, which almost persuaded me that I was a partaker, which seemed 
to leave me at the end with the sense that I myself had endured the 
strain and emerged from it, I looked for it and missed it here. To 
put it plainly, there is no resistance. The plot of Woodsmoke goes 
all too easily, becomes too much like a plot, and I had looked for 
life itself and its difficulty. Jim Antrim and Janet Rawley, whose 
many sufferings the book describes, would probably not agree with 
me. They suffered tortures of thirst and fever and the pain of 
love unacknowledged, misunderstanding and heroic reticence. She 
endured the sordid misery of marriage with a man whom she could 
only pity, and he of standing by unable to help her; but I knew all too 
well that the strong, benevolent author was behind it all and that they 
would have their reward in the last chapter. Rawley, Janet’s wretched 
husband, is a very clearly drawn portrait ; but Antrim, once the Prologue 
was left behind, scarcely seemed more than a bundle of all the 
blind, brave virtues that go to the making of the white Englishman. 
Their last torture, the haunting by a smell of blackman that makes itself 
evident every night at a certain time, even when they go out to supper 
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with friends—well, we know that smells create the most lasting, cleat 
and deep-seated of memories, but really this is almost laughable. 
Dingaan, the black ghost, was a fine fellow in life, but we hardly 
get enough of him to be prepared for so much strength of purpose— 
and odour—after death.—S. 


Music, Health and Character, by Dr. Agnes Savill. (Bodley Head, 


7s. 6d.) 
THIS is a remarkable book ; one of the few books that interpret modern 
knowledge of psychology and physiology in a sane, healthy and, even 
more unusual, inspiring manner for the layman. It describes the 
physical, psychic, moral and mental needs of men and women for music, 
and tells how Dr. Savill, who is one of our most brilliant lady doctors, 
‘* discovered ’? Music for herself. Though intended for laymen, 
all musicians should read it, for the book contains fearless and con- 
structive criticism. To begin with, Dr. Savill Was a strenuous, open- 
air loving philosophic Scot who was not only ‘‘ unmusical ” but, after 
repeated efforts to appreciate music, found that it actually repelled 
and depressed her. She even decided that music appealed to the 
lower emotions and was positively deleterious to the race. The first 
music that made any impressions on her was Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring 
Song ” and the Chopin Waitzes danced by Maud Allan, which reached 
her sensibilities through the eye rather than by the ear. Years 
passed. Then, in 1913, she attended a Chopin recital by Busoni. The 
programme outlines gave her a clue to the individual thought crystallised 
in each Etude, and Busoni’s playing at last conveyed beauty to her 
mind. Gradually all music began to acquire such meaning, Dr. 
Savill working on the system of playing over on the pianola such pieces 
as she was going to hear and repeating them afterwards. Beethoven 
was the next master to be grasped. We are conducted through the 
various stages in this discovery in a charming and interesting manner, 
till the culmination, in ‘‘ Parsifal.”” The second part of the book deals 
with the effect of music on mind and body and spirit : which, like 
that of the great emotions, is one of unification and stimulus. The 
human organism is based on rhythm and harmony, and music so 


“considered is a veritable necessity. 


The Fate of Osmund Brett, by Horace G. Hutchinson. (Hutchin- 
son, 7s. 6d.) 

A CHARMING but somewhat ineffectual old lady was once heard 
to say, “I think it’s so wonderful in these detective stories how the 
mystery, however difficult it may be, is always solved in the end.” 
The lady (may she never make the disillusioning discovery that writers 
of detective stories begin with the solution and end with the mystery !) 
would be vastly astonished at the simple solution of the very baffling 
problem provided by Mr. Hutchinson. Mr. Osmund Brett goes up 
to town to the funeral of his nephew, Percy Waring, and is never seen 
again alive, while the carriage in which he has travelled shows un- 
mistakable signs of a fight. The mystery is complicated surprisingly 
by unforeseen circumstances, which lead to the exhumation of the said 
Percy Waring. For our part, we confess, without shame, to having 
failed completely to form a plausible theory for ourselves, even with 
the hint as to the employment of hypnotism supplied by the publisher 
on the jacket. The reader who is able, without hours of excogitation, 
to explain the murder will probably be a trained detective, or would 
be, had he not missed his vocation. The enlistment of Mr. Hutchinson 
in the ranks of writers of murder-mysteries is a matter for hearty 
congratulation. 


TWO FIRST NOVELS. 
The Flying Draper, by Ronald Fraser. (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
The Wine of Illusion, by Bruce Beddow. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
The Flying Draper is a book of the sort which seems either a delight or 
drivel according to the reader’s temperament. Even I, whose estimate 
comes well under the former classification, would not maintain that Mr. 
Fraser has quite achieved what he set out to do, but, when the liberality of 
his design is considered, that was scarcely to be hoped. His hero, Albert 
Codling, who is and has been a draper, has also been a professor at 
Cambridge, whence the authorship of ‘‘ The History and Probable 
Future of Morality ”’ has banished him. He is a mystic of a sort, 
quite of what sort neither I nor, I suspect, Mr. Fraser, quite know, and 
it does not very greatly matter, for a neatly definite statement on such 
a subject presupposes meagre limitations. And one day Albert Codling 
begins to fly. The rage of certain sections of the public, headed by 
the “‘ Rev. W. Arbuthnot, Vicar of St. Martin’s, Hampstead, N.W.3,” 
the devotion of his friends, Lydia and Philip Wokingham, the oppor- 
tunism of the Prime Minister, the loyal admiration of a little band of 
undergraduate boys and girls, love, which in some strange way has its 
roots in the past, between himself and Lydia, and finally self-sacri- 
fice, in its most literal sense, failure, death, these are the points of 
the story. Its charm, for those who are charmed with it, will lie in the 
lavish richness of its material, the largeness of its author’s grasp which, 
in spite of improbabilities and a manner, or manners, of writing which 
leave one to the end not quite sure whether farce or tragedy is intended, 
make it an exceptional first novel. 

As different as it can be is The Wine of Illusion, save only in this that, 
in spite of a few inequalities, it is in the full meaning of the jaded 
phrase, a remarkable first novel. It is the story of one Jesse Taverner, 
school-teacher, son of a not-too-honest greengrocer in a small town 
at the edge of the “‘ Black Country.’”’ He wins a prize of £250 in a 
publisher’s novel competition, and on the strength of this the whole 
family, save the serious elder brother Jacob, the local miners’ agent, 
launches out into extraordinary extravagance. Jesse, who is a very 
ordinary young fellow, as weak and vain as any ordinary young fellow 
may be, marries a pretty, rather foolish girl on the strength of a super- 
ficial liking, i imagines himself a great man and takes a prominent part 
in local affairs. Then, as the promise of wealth grows faint and the 
publicity he loves begins to fail him, he takes sides with certain Labour 
agitators, only to find out too late that he is countenancing revolution 
and murder, and the story ends in tragedy. But it is not a con- 
vincing and uncommon plot or a remarkable picture of the ways of the 
small provincial tradesman class which recommend Mr. Beddow’s 
work. The characters are numerous, and the book not abnormally 
long, but each one is clear and distinct, and, save in the case of Lord 
Chandos and his friendship with the Taverners, perfect in their social 
relationships. Mr. Beddow can acknowledge his creatures’ failings 
and yet continue to keep for them his reader’s sympathy.—S. 
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‘GRIMSTHORPE CASTLE—I. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 
The Seat of 
THE EARL OF ANCASTER. 


—— 2 = om 


———— 





RIMSTHORPE is the last of Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
existing buildings. Designs were being made out 
between 1722 and 1723, and he died in 1726. It 
comes next but one after Seton Delaval, which we 
illustrated and described last December. It cannot, 
perhaps, be fairly compared to Seton or any of his complete 
buildings, since the portion designed by him here is, in reality, 
only one side of a quadrangular house of very much greater 
age, and only one part of the complete design which Colin 
Campbell gives in ‘‘ Vitruvius Britannicus.” Moreover, this 
side replaced a similar range of buildings which cannot have 
been above fifty years old. As shown in Kip’s view (Fig. 13), 
this was of the typical mid-seventeenth century type which 
Webb and Hugh May sometimes built. Thus Vanbrugh was 
probably tied down to something on the lines of the previous 
range, which, we may assume, had got too small for its 
ducal owners. 
Writing to the Duke of Newcastle on August 2oth, 1723, 
from Castle Howard, Sir John thus alludes to his connection 
with Grimsthorpe : 


I have been drinking water at Scarborough three or four days 
and am to return thither with Lord Carlisle for a week swigging more, 


and soon after that I point toward London but shall wait upon His 
Grace of Ancaster on my way, having the honour of an invitation from 
him to consult about his Building ; by which I believe he is inclined 
to go on upon the general design I made for his father last winter and 
which was approved by himseif. 

He has an honest heart, as your Grace says. He is not 
mutinous but takes more notice of little things being done in a kind 
or unkind manner than he seems to do. 

Here has been a great deal of company of late. And J.ord and Lady 
Halifax, Lord Binny and Mr. Montagew  acappagees are here still 
and profess themselves prodigiously pleased. 

The first Duke of Ancaster had only died on the 16th of 
that month, so that the new one must have written to Vanbrugh 
before his father was cold in his bed, let alone in his grave. We 
may suppose that the plans were approved by the new duke, 
whom Vanbrugh seems to have sized up fairly completely, 
in November, 1723, and that the previous buildings were 
forthwith demolished. On December 22nd of the same year 
Vanbrugh tells Newcastle that he ‘‘ has writ to Grimsthorpe ”’ ; 
which may mark the end of the demolitions and the beginning 
of digging the foundations for the new range. Probably during 
the course of 1724, when he again spent a long time at Castle 
Howard in the congenial company of Lord Carlisle’s excellent 
friends, he paid a visit to Grimsthorpe to see the progress of 
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the work. But there are no further 
references in any letters or recorc 
either to him or the work. Nor wz 
any attempt subsequently made to com 
plete the scheme. Probably, money ra: 
out, and in 1726 Vanbrugh died. | 
seems unlikely that Vanbrugh made ou 
detailed elevations for these fronts or a 
| MNeeeeet diate ks. ee a 
plete plan. he extreme poverty 
of the Palladian garden front (Fig. 15) 
suggests that, wishing to include Grims- 
thorpe in the last volume of “‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,’’ Campbell found Vanbrugh 
ill, the drawings mere sketches, and 
ahi so had to piece together a design 
inne a himself. Nothing so well shows the 
width of the gulf between Vanbrugh’s 
vigorous originality and the insipid 
scholasticism of Palladians more vivid]; 
than a comparison of this engraving 
(Fig. 15) with the work actually carried 
out by Vanbrugh (Fig. 3). 
Grimsthorpe is thus the last of 
Vanbrugh’s castles. It has scarcely been 
properly appreciated that Vanbrugh 
was, throughout his architectural career, 
a builder not of houses, but of castles. 
The house at Greenwich which he 
built for himself, and called ‘‘ The 
Copyright. 5 \ CORNER OF THE FORECOURT AT SUNSET. ‘cin Bastille,” is a sham castle of the kind 
Sanderson Miller or Walpole liked fifty 
years later. Imprisoned for two years, 
at the time when he was probably 
studying architecture in a dilettante Co 
manner in France, and confined in the 
Bastille, there seems to be evidence that 
a kind of Bastille complex was generated 

















in his mind, so that architecture with it { 
him became for ever afterwards asso- mo: 
ciated with fortresses. His plays, for thr 
the most part written some ten years and 


before he began to devote himself 
wholly to architecture, give the same 
impression as his buildings of having 
been set down absolutely as his turbu- 
lent and unpedantic mind conceived 
them. What references there are to 
architecture in them for the most part 
are to castles. In Act 3, Scene III of 
“The Relapse,”’ produced in December, 
1696, there is an_ excellent scene, 
“* Before Sir Tunbelly Clumsy’s Country 
House,” which is stated to have a 
drawbridge, hall, gate-house, etc. A 
high-spirited younger brother and his 
man are engaged in impersonating 
Lord Foppington, and eloping with his 
promised heiress : 
Enter Young Fashion and Lory. 

Fash : So, here’s our inheritance, Lory, 
if we can but get into possession. But 
methinks the seat of our family looks like 
Noah’s Ark, as if the chief part on’t were 
designed for the fowls of the air, and beasts 
of the field. 

Lory: Pray, Sir, don’t let your head 

run on orders of building here ; get but the 
heiress and let the devil take the house. 
. . . Egad, sir, this will prove some 
enchanted castle ; we shall have the giant 
come out by and by with his club, and beat 
our brains out. 
Here are typical conceptions of a 
romantic mind, and in none of _ his 
buildings did Vanbrugh quite forget 
the ‘‘ enchanted castle’ element ; like 
Lory, standing before his mighty facades, 
we constantly expect “ to have the giant 
come out by and by with his club.” 

Grimsthorpe lies on the edge of 
the rolling country in south Lincoln- 
shire, overlooking Bourne and the fens 
stretching away blue and mauve to 
the east, intersected by straight stretches 
of road or railway. It is a large 
country, nearer the scale of Touraine, 
perhaps, than anything in England ; the 
fields, woods and avenues are large: ous 


Copyright. 6.—A PEEP AT VANBRUGH’S “CASTLE.” “COUNTRY LIFE.” Grimsthorpe is to scale. 
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Copyright. 
Elizabethan bay windows on the left. 


The castle looks very much of a castle as one approaches 
it from Edenham, where the great black and white marble 
monuments of the Dukes of Ancaster adorn the church, having 
thrust two admirable but anonymous crusaders in hauberk 
and mail into the west porch. It stands high on a ridge, and 
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7.—THE OLD EAST SIDE. 
The back of the forecourt wall to the right. 


8.—A CYCLOPEAN CASTLE 
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we see it in profile; a long jumbled array of chimneys, towers 
and battlements, beginning with a squat, sloping-walled tower 
on the left and culminating to the right with a vast pile crowned 
with balustrade and corner fourelles. This latter, after we 
have swept round and up the slope into the great avenue that, 
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9—THE GARDEN FRONT. 
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On the right, King John’s Tower. Thirteenth century. 


triple-lined, conveys to the forecourt, turns out to be only the 
flanking tower or wing of Vanbrugh’s facade. The forecourt, 
enclosed by walls faced with a great number of arched recesses 
and terminated by two pavilions which foreshadow the main 
towers, is on the lines of the earlier forecourt shown in Kip’s 
view. The court and angle towers serve, moreover, to accentuate 
the angularity of the design. This fagade is an affair of square 
blocks, as massive as the architect could make them appear, 
divided by horizontal bands into rectangular divisions. 

The central block has the massiveness of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, which it resembles in the two tiers of arched windows. 


Copyright. 





10.—FROM THE ROSE GARDEN. 


These are bounded by pairs of the vast Tuscan coupled columns 
and demi-columns with deep horizontal joints which Vanbrugh 
first used at Blenheim, and later, with such marked effect, 
about the great entrance to Seton Delaval. Each group of 
columns supports a tremendous plinth surmounted by statuary 
groups of the exactly appropriate Herculean type, completely 
baroque. Similar ones probably surmounted the piers at 
Seton. Instead of a central pediment, however, there is only 
the vast Bertie coat of arms with the supporters, a savage 
andamonk. A massive Doric cornice and frieze supporting the 
central member is of a monumental size which can scarcely be 
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grasped save by a close view of one of the mutules, groups of 
which hang under the corona of the Tuscan or Doric cornice. 
Each cup-shaped drop here measures about six inches in length. 
In the middle of such a Cyclopean facade the Doric doorway 
is dwarfed. It is the weak point of the composition, though 
Vanbrugh probably employed a diagonal “ corrective” to get 
its size and position. The most obvious corrective in this 
composition has given the position of the doorway, namely, 
diagonals drawn from the outer corner of the projecting 
member of the cornice, above the columns, to the bottom 
outer corner of the base on which the columns stand. Their 
intersection is the centre of the composition and coincides 


Copyright. 11.—GABLES AND CHIMNEYS 


with the apex of the door pediment, the slopes of which are, 
moreover, determined by these lines. The four arms of the 
figure so formed, which are equal, have been divided into six 
equal parts, one part being equal to the side of the pediment 
triangle. The other divisions have determined the horizontal 
levels of the facade: the lines of the sills, string-courses and 
tops of niches. A prolongation of the upper diagonals for 
the distance of another six parts gives us the outer corner of 
the cornice of the towers. 

The stone of Grimsthorpe is an offshoot of the famous 
Ancaster stone, and was quarried in the park, which stretches 
away for miles from the castle. The castle, in fact, is built 
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on a narrow ridge. The great avenue to the front runs along 
its crest, and on the side away from the approach the ground 
falls again to a great lake, with woods beyond. A good des- 
cription of this part of the park (see also Kip’s engravings, 
Figs. 12 and 14) is given by Arthur Young, who paid a visit to 
“The Duke of Ancafter’s park at Grinsthorpe ” in 1768, in the 
course of his “Tour through the North of England,” and has 
left some valuable particulars of the interior of the castle as well. 
He writes : 

The road leads through the park for the course of about three miles ; 


the house appears at first view (as well as afterwards, as you proceed) 
extremely magnificent ; being admirably situated on a hill with some very 
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ON THE SOUTH FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
fine woods stretching away on each side; many hills and slopes seen 
in different directions, and all pointing out as it were an approach to 
a dwelling. In the vale before the house is a noble piece of water, 
with two pretty yachts upon it, the banks are boldly indented with 
creeks in a fine style, and the breadth and length considerable, but two 
circumstances are much wanted to render it complete; the principal 
end of it appears in full view, instead of being lost behind a hill or 
plantation which this might easily be, and would add infinitely to its 
beauty and magnificence, for the conclusion of a water being seen, is 
painful at the very first view : The other point is, the break in the water 
by the road, for in fact it is two lakes, and one being higher than the 
other, a real bridge cannot be thrown over ; at present it is a causeway ; 
but it might very easily be made to appear so like a bridge, as to 
deceive even those who pass it, and this would be attended with 
a great effect. 
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12.—LOOKING WEST OVER THE PARK. KNYFF’S ENGRAVING. 








13.—THE CHARLES II ENTRANCE FRONT AND LAY-OUT. 





14.—THE PARK, FROM ‘“ NOUVEAU THEATRE DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE.” 
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The Kip views from Knyff’s draw- 
ings are particularly complete. They 
date from the end of the seventeenth 
century, and thus show the entrance front 
that preceded Vanbrugh’s, and the other 
three sides of the old house, includin,: 
the side overlooking the lake which wa: 
remodelled in a Wyatt-ish Gothic abou: 
1800. The park is especially well shown 
also the water noted by Young, thoug! 
the divisions had been removed befor: 
his time. 

In this valley stood the Abbey oi 
Vaudy or Vallis Dei, a daughter-house 
of Fountains, and one of the less pros- 
perous abbeys. On the authority of Leland 
even in early times there was— 

a fair park between Vaudey and Grimesthorpe. 
The Place of Grimesthorpe was no great thing 
afore the new building of the seconde court, yet 
was all the old work of Stone ; the Gatehouse 
was faire and strong, and the waulles of eithe: 
side of it embatelid. There is also a great 
Dich about the House. 

Further particulars are given by Fuller of 
the rise of Grimsthorpe, which, he says— 

I may call an extempore structure, got up on 
a sudden by Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk 
to entertain King Henry VIII in his progress in 
these parts. The Hall herein was fitted to a 
fair suit of hangings which the Duke had by 
his wife Mary, the French Queen, and is now 
in the possession of the Right Hon. Mountague, 
Earl of Lindsey. 

It is scarcely worth hazarding a guess 
at the form of the original “ place.” 
Only one angle tower remains, that at the 
south-east corner, at the right-hand end of 
the south front (Fig. 9). This is tradition- 
ally known as King John’s Tower. It has 
seven-foot walls and a groined roof to two 
of the rooms, and most likely dates from 
the thirteenth century. Few details, how- 
ever, remain, as it has been repeatedly 
incorporated in subsequent buildings. 
From Leland’s account one gathers that 
Charles Brandon rebuilt “the second 
court.” The only existing part that can 
be attributed to this period is the pictur- 
esque south range, the many-gabled garden 
side of which has been so often altered as 
to preserve little of its original appearance, 
though, as seen from the garden in 
Figs. 10 and 11, it is a charming relapse 
from the monumental romanticism of 
Vanbrugh’s counterpart. There still re- 
mains an inner courtyard on the other 
side of this south range, which retains 
an Elizabethan appearance. A little tower 
on the eastern block give a picturesque 
air to the court, which is otherwise prin- 
cipally occupied by offices, but would seem 
somewhat later. The north side of the 
yard was successively pulled down in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and at present is formed by Vanbrugh’s 
block. 

The only part of the mid-seventeenth 
century building that survives, and is also 
shown in Kip’s view, is the riding school, 
seen in his plate (Fig. 13) to the left of the 
forecourt. This has remained unaltered. 
Riding schools were sometimes built at 
the beginning of Charles I’s reign, and 
this was probably erected by the first Lord 
Lindsey (later to be Charles’s commander 
at Edgehill, where he was killed) for his 
three sons to use, two of whom also fell 
in that battle. 

The origins of the castle are obscure, 
and, as Leland points out, it “was no 
great thing before Charles Brandon made 
a seat of it.”” It was, however, in the gift 
of Henry VIII, when a cousin of his 
newly wedded wife, Katherine of Aragon, 
and an attendant on her out of Spain, 
named Mary de Salines, married William, 
tenth Lord Willoughby de Eresby. He 
had previously married a daughter of Sir 
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According to “ Vitruvius Britannicus,’ 
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it was intended to rebuild the entire house. The plate ascribes this elevation to Vanbrugh, which is 


doubtful. 


William Hussey of Sleaford. On this occasion Henry gave 
him the Manor of Grimsthorpe. 

The daughter and only issue from this union was Katharine 
Lady Willoughby de Eresby, whose remarkable history will 
be recited in a subsequent article. She first married her 
guardian, Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, who rebuilt much 
of Grimsthorpe, and secondly, Richard Bertie. 

Probably, Richard Bertie and she repaired a good deal of 
her first husband’s work, which may have been of a flimsy and 
temporary nature. It is not likely that their successor, the 
“brave Lord Willoughby,” could have done so, for most of 
his life he was abroad on the Queen’s service, in which he also 
spent all his income and much of his capital. He died at Berwick, 
of which he was Governor, in 1601, and was followed at Grims- 
thorpe by his son, Robert Bertie, created Earl of Lindsey and 
killed at Edgehill. Montague, the second earl, died in 1666, 
and possibly rebuilt the north side, as seen in Kip’s view, to 
make good the damage done by the Parliamentary troops, who 
sacked the home of the King’s general and one of his chief 


supporters. If it was not he, it was his son Robert, third Earl 
of Lindsey, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Philip, fourth 
Lord Wharton, and lived till 1701. His son, the fourth earl, 
was, in 1715, created Duke of Ancaster, and first entertained 
the notion of setting Sir John Vanbrugh on to rebuilding the 
north side erected by his grandfather. The descent continued 
from father to son to the fourth duke, who died without issue. 
The dukedom passed to his uncle, the fifth duke, who also 
dying without issue, the dukedom became extinct. 

The earldom of Lindsey passed to a distant cousin, and 
the barony of Willoughby de Eresby to Lady Priscilla Bertie, 
daughter of the third duke. 

On the death of Alberic, twentieth Lord Willoughby, 
the title and Grimsthorpe passed to Clementine Willoughby, 
his sister, who married Sir Gilbert Heathcote, created Lord 
Aveland, grandfather of the second Earl of Ancaster, the present 
owner. 

This sketch we hope to fill in with a little more colour in the 
course of two subsequent articles. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


SOME BEARDED IRISES: POGONIRIS-—I 


By W. Ri 


VERY gardener understands what is meant by a Bearded 

Iris, but the term is convenient rather than strictly 

correct or satisfactory, for there are a few bulbous species, 

such as I. Boissieri and I. tubergeniana, which are 

distinctly bearded. However, the present article will 
deal only with bearded irises, whose rootstock is a rhizome, 
or creeping stem, and not a bulb, and only with the first of the 
four distinct groups of bearded irises, which are: (1) The 
Pogoniris species or bearded irises proper, so called from a Greek 
word meaning a beard ; (2) the Oncocyclus species, from Syria 
and Asia Minor; (3) the Regelia species, from Turkestan ; and 
(4) the Pseudoregelia irises, from the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya. 

The various species of Pogoniris which constitute the first 
of these four divisions, are found growing from the coast of 
vortugal, through Europe, Asia Minor and Turkestan to the 
nountains of Western China and Manchuria; but the three 
other groups are much less widely distributed, and for that 
reason may be looked upon as recent developments in the iris 
genus. Even the Pogoniris species themselves are probably 
- comparatively recent origin, for none is a native of America, 
wlereas among the beardless irises one at least, I. setosa, is found 
growing wild on both sides of the Atlantic, and the American 
!. versicolor is obviously very closely related to the European 
- pseudacorus. 

Most of the bearded irises which we grow in our gardens 
are not wild species, but hybrids, and it may be not without 
interest, before dealing with the best of the hybrids, to give some 
<ccount of the wild plants themselves. 

The earliest to flower is usually I. pumila, a plant which 
deserves to be much more widely known than it seems to be. 
It is true that the name appears in catalogues and on labels, 
but it is attached to I. Chamziris and not to the true species. 
The difference, however, between the two plants is obvious 
when they are closely examined, for the ovary, and, later on, 
the seed capsule, of I. pumila is placed on the ground line, and 
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the flower is raised not on a stem, but on a long perianth-tube, 
which connects the base of the petals with the top of the ovary. 
In I. Chameiris, on the other hand, the stem, though often short, 
is always at least as long as, if not longer than, the perianth 
tube. There are other differences in the shape of the spathes 
and in the formation of the seed vessel, but they are, perhaps, 
less obvious. 

I. pumila comes from Austria and Hungary, Croatia and 
Southern Russia, and, as we might imagine, is much hardier 
than some of the forms of I. Chamziris, which comes from the 
lower Rhone valley and the south coast of France. Both species, 
however, have the merit of being very variable in colour, and 
of both it is apparently true that in some localities there is little 
colour variation, while in others no two plants have flowers 
of the same colour. The colours may be light or dark blue, 
white, yellow or any shade of purple, and in I. pumila there is 
often a more deeply coloured area round the end of the beard. 
I. pumila is rarely more than six inches in height, and does best 
in good loam; while I. Chamziris may be as much as a foot 
high, and does better, perhaps, in rather lighter soil. 

Both I. pumila and I. Chamziris should be in flower in April, 
and they are closely followed by I. aphylla, a Central European 
plant with almost innumerable local forms. Its characteristics 
are the thin membranous and entirely green spathes, and the 
fact that the stem branches below the centre. The flowers 
are usually of some shade of purple with a bluish beard, but 
they may also be white, pearl grey or pale yellow. I. aphylla 
owes its name to its habit of remaining entirely leafless through- 
out the winter, a habit which makes it extremely hardy. Another 
good point is that some forms, at any rate, can be relied upon 
to flower a second time in September or October, even though 
they have already flowered in April and May. 

It is a curious fact, of which no explanation has been given, 
that in the iris genus there are several pairs of species which 
differ from each other in the same way as I. pumila and I. 
Chameiris, namely, by having either a long perianth-tube and 
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FLAG IRISES BY THE WATERSIDE. 


no stem or a shorter tube and a stem as long or longer. One 
such pair grows on the Himalaya and another in the mountains 
of Western China, while a third is to be found in the Balkans, 
and consists of the stemless I. mellita, which comes very near 
to I. pumila, and of I. Reichenbachii, which closely resembles 
I. Chameiris. Both these species vary from yellow to purple, 
though the yellow is of a finer, clearer texture than in I. Chamziris 
or I. pumila and the purple of a curious dull brownish shade. 
Both species have sharply keeled spathes, enclosing the bud, 
whereas the spathes of I. pumila and I. Chamziris are rounded. 
Both are limestone plants, and neither will do well for long in 
soil that is deficient in lime. I. mellita is not more than 6ins. 
high ; while I. Reichenbachii may be as much as a foot or more. 
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GROUPS OF BEARDED IRIS WITH I. PALLIDA IN 





The two most important species of bearded irises, which 
are natives of Central Europe, are, from a garden point of view, 
undoubtedly I. pallida and I. variegata. The wild I. pallida 
has flowers of a nearly uniform shade of purple, usually of a 
bluish shade but sometimes inclining to red, and is distinguished 
by its dry, papery spathes, which change from green to light brown 
or white long before the buds are ready to open, and by the 
fact that the lateral branches on the stem are very short. I. 
variegata has flowers with a yellow ground, which in rare instances 
probably becomes white and which is more or less heavily and 
closely veined with brown purple on the blade of the falls. The 
extreme edge of the falls is often of a lighter colour, and this pale 
edge appears prominently in such garden varieties as Darius 
and Iris King. The spathes of 
I. variegata are quite herbaceous 
and not withered, either entirely 
green or green flushed with 
purple, when the flowers open. 

The foliage of the two 
species is also quite different. 
That of I. pallida is thick, usually 
glaucous and quite smooth, 
whereas the leaves of I. varie- 
gata are thin and rather flimsy, 
green and very distinctly ribbed. 

I. pallida is the commonest 
iris all down the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, while I. varie- 
gata is found in many parts of 
Hungary, Serbia and Bulgaria. 
In the southern Tyrol and in at 

os. * least one place on the Adriatic 
ris alee ¥ ~ @ coast the two species are found 
Pon aed whee | 8 growing together and giving rise 
ip ae to the natural hybrids, which 
: were named sambucina and 
squalens by the early botanists, 
in the erroneous belief that 
they were wild species. That 
they are hybrids has_ been 
proved by crossing the two 
parents, and is, moreover, indi- 
cated by the fact that they are 
very nearly sterile, and that 
such parts of the plant as the 
spathes are intermediate in 
character between those of the 
two parents, being scarious in 
the upper part and herbaceous 
at the base. 
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Thirty or forty years ago the commonest iris in our gardens 
was known as Iris germanica, and it was apparently thought to 
be one of the parents of the comparatively few garden hybrids 
which were then grown. At any rate, garden bearded irises 
were known as German irises. How the name of I. germanica 
came to be given to the plant is not known, for scarcely any 
name could have been less appropriate. The plant is not a 
native of Germany, and it is apparently not even a species 
at all, but a hybrid. It has the same half-scarious spathes as 
the hybrids of I. pallida and I. variegata; it is very nearly 
sterile under conditions in which both these species set seed 
abundantly and, what is still more significant, the few seedlings 
which have been raised from it are very unlike it. The mystery 
of its origin has still to be cleared up, and it may yet be proved 
that one of its parents is I. aphylla, which would give it its early 
flowering habit and branching stem. 

A puzzling circumstance is that there are several varieties 
of this so-called I. germanica, which are very widely and curiously 
distributed, though always in inhabited areas and not in localities 
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where they would appear to be undoubtedly wild. The commonest 
variety in old gardens in this country has flowers of a deep blue 
purple, the falls being darker and more velvety than the standards. 
A redder variety, known as atropurpurea, is common in the south 
of France, together with at least two or three other varieties. 
It grows in masses round the old castle of Beaucaire, across the 
Rhone from Tarascon, but it was also found to be abundant more 
than a hundred years ago in Khatmandu, the capital of Nepal. 
Another variety is known as Kharput, for the reason that 
it first reached the late Sir Michael Foster from the town of that 
name in Asia Minor. I have found it myself in the neighbour- 


hood of Spalato in Dalmatia, and also on the buttresses of the‘ 


old pointed bridge of Mostar in Herzegovina. As it is also the 
commonest iris in Srinagar in Kashmir, the explanation of its 
distribution presents a very difficult problem. Probably it 
is due to the ease with which the plants can be carried for long 
distances. The more thoroughly the rhizomes are ripened in 
summer, the healthier are the plants, and dormant rhizomes 
are very easily transported. 





AN OUTDOOR 


SITTING-PLACE 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


PLEASANT place for sitting out, close to the house 

and yet completely in the open air, is one of the most 

desirable of garden comforts, and, though our climate 

is so variable that even in summer it is by no means 

every day that one wishes to sit out, yet when a spell 
of moderate heat comes we long for some change from the airless- 
ness of a house and the warmth of carpets and other indoor 
upholstery and desire 
t he underfoot coolness 
of a stone pavement 
and the comparative 
liveliness of the 
open air. 

The illustration 
shows such a pleasant 
place; the pavement, 
nearly level with the 
grass, gives a space 
of some eighteen feet 
by twelve feet, the 
size of a small room. 
The brick wall at the 
back is nine to ten 
feet high and is orna- 
mented with niches 
holding sculpture and 
with pilasters finished 
at the top with 
baskets of fruit in 
carved stone. Tall 
trees behind the wall 
shut off actual 
sunlight and heat, and 
temper the light to a 
degree that is pleasant 
for reading or working, 
and there is comfort- 
able space for a number 
of friends to gather round the tea table. In a more ambitious 
scheme the seats would be of stone or. marble, with sculptured 
ends and feet, and the pavement would be a little raised and 
have a moulded nosing. 

In the case of wooden seats, there is always the question 
of the colour of the paint. The class of work shown in the 
picture is usually sent out from the factory of a dead white colour, 
even if the white has not been slightly tinted with blue in order 
to make it appear colder. Such treatment of white is in place 
in the case of the daily freshness required of personal and table 
linen, but there are other considerations that should be regarded 
about our outdoor seats and tables, for in their case the dead 
white is apt to be painfully glaring, and it will be found advisable 
to modify the colour to something a little more soft and suave, 
by putting a little umber and black in the white paint, so that 
it comes to something near the colour of the lightest part of a 
beech tree trunk. Then it will be found that table, chairs and 
’avement are in a much better harmony, and that the whole 
hing has a more sympathetic and inviting aspect. Cushions, 
of course, add to the comfort of all seats, and though a bare 
eat, whether of wood or stone, is well enough for a temporary 
perch, yet for a longer stay a cushion is a necessity. For the 
covering it is better to avoid any of the usual indoor materials, 
but a suitable thing may be found among the Willesden canvases, 
and as they are waterproof no harm will be done if the cushion 
is accidentally forgotten and left out at night. The choice of 
colour should be not among the bright light greens, but among 
those of a more neutral shade, a kind of faint brownish green. 
The properly chosen colour goes delightfully with the low- 
toned white paint or with the naturally weathered grey of 
plain oak. 





There is hardly a house with garden adjoining where such 
a place may not be contrived. If a protecting wall does not 
exist or cannot be provided, there is the alternative—by no 
means a bad one—of a living hedge of yew, box or laurel. There 
has been a certain revulsion of feeling about the use of laurel of 
late, no doubt because it is such a long-suffering shrub and has 
been put to so many ignoble uses. But it may safely be said 
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that no hardy evergreen is capable of making so handsome a 
hedge in so short a time, if it is properly planted and properly 
treated. It has the advantage over yew, box and holly that it is 
much less costly, for it can be planted at twice the size for about 
half the price, and will grow to a desired height in a quarter the 
time. But it should never be clipped with shears, for the large 
polished leaves are a sorry sight when they have been cruelly 
mutilated by this kind of thoughtless trimming; it must be 
done with care and judgment with a knife or sécateur. Either 
of the usual kinds of laurel, the Caucasian or the broad-leaved, 
are good, but the broad-leaved is the more handsome. Ifa hedge 
is to be planted and still more economy is necessary, hornbeam 
or beech will do; though both are deciduous, they hold their 
brown leaves nearly the winter through; beech holding them 
rather the longer of the two. 

An outdoor parlour such as is here illustrated would be 
admirably suited to some London or near suburban houses where 
there is but little space ; many houses actually in London have 
gloomy, grimy places at the back that, by a little invention and 
ingenuity, could be converted into something very pleasant, or 
if there is no restriction to a moderate outlay in money, into 
something really beautiful. It is a matter that has been much 
neglected, but that if properly planned would add greatly to 
the utility, amenity and value of a town house. 

There is another form of outdoor parlour that may easily 
be made in a country garden, in some place where there is no 
actual shade, by planting a certain number of the large-leaved 
weeping elm, with stems seven to eight feet high. A rough 
wooden framework is wanted for training the branches to form 
a roof, back and sides; the branches are long and lissom, and 
are not difficult to guide so as to cover the required space. 
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-THOMAS 


CHIPPENDALE 


April 12th, 1924. 


AND HIS CLIENTS 


By H. Avray TIPPING. 





1.—MERSHAM HATCH. 


The structure, designed by Robert Adam, was completed about 1766. The central windows of the first floor are in the bay of the 
drawing-room furnished by Chippendale in 1778. To the left is the eating room; to the right the library alluded to in his 
1767-68 accounts. 


1767 and 1779, has, by the kindness of Captain the 
Hon. Michael Knatchbull, been sent to me for inspec- 
tion, and I find that they shed interesting light on the scope 
and methods of the business of Thomas Chippendale and on 


A BUNDLE of accounts and letters, dating between 


the extent and character of the part he took in the fitting and 
furnishing of the house at Hatch which had just been completed 
from Robert Adam’s designs. 

Mersham Hatch, near Ashford in Kent, came by purchase 
to the Knatchbulls under Henry VII, and the owner in Charles I’s 





2.—THE DRAWING-ROOM 


AT MERSHAM HATCH. 


The decorations by Robert Adam remain, but the furniture-—unless it be the looking-glass—is not that supplied by 
Chippendale in 1778. 
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time received a baronetcy. The sixth baronet, Sir Wyndham 
Knatchbull, succeeded his father in 1749 at the age of twelve. 
He finished his education by Italian travel, and soon after 
coming of age decided on re-housing himself. The foundations 
were laid in 1762, and the walls were rising when the young 
owner died in the following year. He was succeeded by his 
uncle Edward, already approaching the age of sixty, who con- 
tinued the work as planned by the nephew. As_ Robert 
Adam’s designs for the ceilings are dated 1766, that date may 
be taken as marking the completion of building operations. 
The house consists of a main block with wings connected 
to it by corridors. The main block has hall and drawing-room 
in the centre, with eating and ante-rooms to the right and parlour 
and library to the left. For all of these, except the drawing- 
room—to which the great bay shown in Fig. 1 belongs— 
Chippendale was supplying furniture in 1767 and 1768. Most 
is spent in the eating-room. A sideboard table at £12 12s., ten 
chairs with open carved backs at £25 the set, a large oval glass 
ina gilt frame at £46 are the chief items in a total of £137 17s. 11d. 
Several bedchambers also receive new furniture. The alcove 
bedchamber has a ‘‘ Dome Bed’”’ with carved cornice, vases, 
etc., such as Adam designed for Osterley. But it is simpler in 
get-up, being japanned white and blue and has cotton hangings 
costing 4s. a yard. The total of this furniture bill amounts to 
£659 138. 6d. But paper-hanging had also become one of the 
activities of the Chippendale firm. They hang this alcove room 
with twelve pieces of ‘‘ Strip’d Verditure ’’ set off with ‘‘ 6 doz. 
Borders.’”’ There is much more elaboration in the adjoining 
dressing-room, which, one gathers, was decorated with a scheme 
of prints with paper borders imitating frames, such as we find 
still at Rokeby, Heveningham and at the Vyne. The prints 
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3.—LETTER WRITTEN AND SIGNFD BY THOMAS CHIPPENDALE. 


It was addressed to Sir Edward Knatchbull at Hatch 
in 1770. 


will have been supplied by the owner, but all the other enrich- 
ments, such as festoons and lion masks, are charged for by 
Chippendale, whose bill is as follows : 
£58. ds 
To Size Paste & Hanging the drefsing room with 2 papers 1 5 0 
To Lumberhand & Cartridge Paper F 
To Verditure & Colouring the Room 52 rae 
180 Feet of Papie Mashie Border Painted Blue & 


White /6d. i “ rg te ne 410 0 


Pins & Fixing up the Border ae ae «0 1 a 
To Cutting out the Prints Borders & Ornaments & 

Hanging them in the Room Complete.. es ai) ge 0 
To 506 Printed Borders @ /2d ye ad a ¥% 4 4 4 
103 ditto Festoons @ /3d ee bo _ - fg." 6 

gi ditto corners @ /24d a ne ia ee 18 11} 
11 Bustos & 18 Sayters & Lion Masks @ /4d a 9 8 

39 Rings & 12 Masks @ /14d.. a pe eA 6 43 
74 Knotts @ /143d a 
6 


11 Vases @ /6d “es ne a 5 
26 Baskets & 8 sheets of Chains es fie a I2 0 
18 Patterns & 3 Pedestals @ /2d 3 


’ 


>-veral bedrooms have “ Chintz Papers,’’ and one of these is 
p.rticularised as a ‘‘ Strabery Chintz,’ while another, which 
“sts as much as 6s. a piece, is called ‘‘ a fine Strawbery Sprig.” 
ad these patterns first been invented for Horace Walpole 
and been given the name of his villa ? 

Besides supplying new furniture, Chippendale sent men 
to Hatch at this time to re-upholster, clean and repair existing 
furniture. The total charge under all heads from October, 1767, 
to July, 1768, amounted to £905 13s. 8d. Another bill begins 
in the following November and carries on to February, 1770. 
The £267 4s. 7d. to which it amounts was mostly for furnishing 
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room £83 35s. 





and papering a bed and a dressing chamber, named ‘the two 
front rooms.” For this job Chippendale gave a specification 
and estimate. The bedroom was to cost £113 and the dressing- 
Sir Edward, therefore, was highly displeased 
at a charge of £267 4s. 7d., out of which only some £20 was for 
items outside the estimate. He sets carefully down the excess 
in the case of each item and the amount to be deducted. He 
retains a copy of this and of his letter to Chippendale on the 
subject, which is as follows : 
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As to the man who putt up and coloured the Green Paper he was not 
above two days at work & did it extreamly bad, went away & left part 
of his work to be done by the other Man, with whom I find no fault, 
only that you charge Coach hire as well as their time in travelling 
wth is unreasonable to charge back, for had I employed a Person 
in the Country who could have done everything just as well as 
your Men, I shod not have been charged a farthing for travelling 
& Coach hire, so I shall expect an abatemt in those articles. 

I have your additional Bill & it differs greatly from the Estimate 
you made to me when at Hatch w°! I desire you to compare with the 
Entry you made here, & you will find sev! Articles overcharged. 
The whole was to come within zoo! w*? you have greatly exceeded 
some of the articles were as underwritten, wch I took from your 
own writing, but all this must be adjusted when we Settle Accts. 
The Walnutt Tree Plank you had here, you have not given Credit 
for, & you have two old Glass Sconces, we have never been fitted 
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up. belonging to us. 

The purchase of walnut by Chippendale at a time when its 
use had been almost entirely discarded by cabinet-makers is 
interesting. 
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4.—SIR EDWARD KNATCHBULL’S ANSWER TO CHIPPENDALE. 


This is Sir Edward’s own copy of his letter, and is written on 
the back of Chippendale’s letter. 


A little before Chippendale sent in this second bill he had 
been pressing for a final settlement of the first. Up to July, 
1769, five payments, amounting to £800, had been made, so 
that £105 13s. 8d. was outstanding. As to this sum Chippendale 
writes (Fig. 3) : 

St Edward 

I am sorry that my necefsity obiiges me to Make any application 

to you but it is a time of year when money is much wanted to 

support Credit, I should be extreamly oblig’d to you if it is agreable 

for you to settle the remaining part of the first bill which tho’ 

but little would be of infinite service to me at this Time. 

St. Martins Lane I am your Honours 
London Most Obed! & most 
Jan 12th 1770 Hble Sert Tus, CuippeNDALE. 


ra 


On the back of this letter we find, in Sir Edward’s writing, 
what is evidently a copy of his answer to it (-ig. 4): 

Mr. Chippendale Jan 23 

I recd your Letter with respect to settling your first bill. 

But there are many Articles in it wh) require a further Inspection 

& some wh must be reduced. I shall be in Town from the middle 

of next month & will bring it with me when we may properly look 

it over together. As to what you sent last I have your Estimate 

of what it was to amount unto & as I receive my rents once a year, 

so I pay my Tradesmen’s Bills once a year wl is not reckoned very 

bad pay as ye world goes: so that when the time comes round that 
shall be p4 also. 


The matter was not finally adjusted until April 2oth, 1771, 
when, according to a “‘ Ballance struck this day at 200 - 0 - 0,” 
Sir Edward arranged to terminate his indebtedness by ‘‘ two 
Promilsary Notes one payable in a month & the other in six 
months.” 
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Before the latter becomes due, on October 2oth, Sir Edward 
has written to Chippendale about some fault in an oval looking- 
glass and he requires a new plate to be supplied and fitted in the 
frame. The answer, dated October 15th, is signed by Chippendale’s 
partner, Thos. Haig, who explains that Chippendale fully intends 
changing the glass, but is away in Yorkshire, where he has 
‘ businefs in several parts”’ (Fig. 5). This is interesting, as at 
this time Chippendale was supplying furniture which still 
remains at Harewood and Nostell Priory. We gather that, 
although he was getting on in years, yet he had the weight of 
the business still on his shoulders and travelled far and wide, 
visiting the clients at whose houses his men were working, as 
we have seen them at Hatch. 

The little trouble about the defective glass was, evidently, 
enough to warrant Sir Edward in delaying the meeting of his 
note, for Haig again writes : 

St Martin’s Lane 23rd Oct! 1771 
Sir, 
Your favour of the r9th came to hand yesterday and as I expect 
Mr Chippendale every day, the Contents will soon be made known 
to him, in the meantime I beg the favour that you will send me the 
exact size of the Glafs, I mean the sight measure of it as it shows 
in the frame, without any regard to what the frame hides, the greatest 
height & breadth—& I will immediately put a Glafs in hand for 
it—you would do a singular favour to Mr Chippendale by the 
payment of your note at present and you may be afsured, the 
Exchange of the Glafs shall not on that Acct be retarded, but 
if you should be otherwise determined, he must submit—I hope 
for your compliance and am_ Sir 
Your most Obedt 
& most hble Servt 
Tuo. Haic. 


Large and flourishing as must then have been the business 
of Chippendale, Haig and Co., there seems to have been a 
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5.—LETTER WRITTEN AND SIGNED BY THOMAS HAIG. 
It was addressed to Sir Edward Knatchbull at Hatch in 1771. 


shortness of ready money, as well as trouble in collecting dues. 
On November 23rd Haig is again pressing payment of the note, 
being “in great want” of the money. He apologises for the 
delay in sending the new glass and for Chippendale not “‘ waiting 
on you sooner,” but he is still detained in the North. How- 
ever, both glass and Chippendale arrive at Hatch soon after. 
The atmosphere is again clear, and in the following spring a 
further order for furniture is given. A new account opens 
on May 6th, 1772, and goes down to the end of the following 
October. It is mostly for additions to the eating-room, the five 
windows of which require, for curtains, 150yds. of ‘“‘ Blue Mixd 
Damask ” at 7s. a yard and five ‘‘ Large Cornices neatly Carvd 


April 12th, 1924. 


with Facias”’ costing £20. There are also sixteen compas 
backed chairs covered in blue morocco at 55s. apiece, and “ 
neat Mahogany Compafs Tables with Term feet and fluted rails 
costing £17. 

In 1773 further oval looking-glasses ‘“‘ Japd Green & White 
are supplied, and a marble-topped side table is thus entere: 
in the bill : 


ee 

To a fine Siena Marble Table Containg 17} feet 55% 27 00.28 
—a large Rich Carv’d frame to D®° Gilt in burnished 

Gold .. es se ‘ - as as 2G 


There are also ten ‘‘ Cabriole Arm’d Chairs Japan’d Green & 
White ” costing £31 1os., while green stripe cotton cases for 
them cost £7. In reference to these we have a letter as follows : 


London 7th May 1773. 

Sir Edward 

Your Chairs, Glafses, Table &c is all ready to be sent away, but 
as Lady Knatchbull seem’d to want 4 larger Chairs, what We call 
Barjairs, they must be made & in the mean time We must send her 
Ladyship patterns for the needlework which will be very large, 
consequently will take some time in working. We should rather 
recommend 2 large Berjairs as we think it would be of more 
propriety in one room—as the Chairs can only at present be finished 
in Linnen We should be glad to know what kind of Covers You 
would please to have for them—Serge is most commonly us’d but 
as the room is hung with India paper perhaps you might Chuse 
some sort of Cotton—suppose a green stripe Cotton which at this 
is fashionable—You will please to favour us with Your orders 
which shall be duly attended to & much oblige 

Sir Edwd 
Yr most Obedt hble Servts 
CHIPPENDALE Haic & Co. 

You will please to observe there is 10 Chairs made, how many You 
would chuse to have sent. 


We hear no more of the great Bergéres, her ladyship, perhaps, 
deciding that the ten lesser armchairs would satisfy her zeal 
for needlework ; and so, ten days later, a letter, signed Chippen- 
dale, Haig and Co., notifies that the whole order has been “ put 
on board the Kent, John Sherwood Master” for conveyance by 
water to whatever port may have been handy for Hatch. They 
also remark that, as to the chairs and some stools, the green 
stripe cotton ‘‘ will be a sort of finish at present & be very 
necefsary when cover’d with needlework.” 

The next—and last—bill is for items supplied in 1778. 
Sir Edward, now seventy-four years old, determines to adequately 
furnish the drawing-room (Fig. 2), but has grown more careful 
than ever in the matter of expense. Chippendale, also an old man, 
and in the last year of his life, goes down to Hatch and is told 
that only {100 can be spent, exclusive of the silk for curtains 
and upholstery which Sir Edward is supplying himself. Chippen- 
dale—not taking the f100 figure seriously—supplies ‘‘ ro rich 
Cabriole arm’d Chairs in burnished Gold at {5.16.0 apiece, and 
two sofas to match at {40.0.0 the pair. For the great bay 3 long 
circular Stools ’’ are provided at £15. The curtains, although 
the silk is provided by Sir Edward, cost £30 for fringes and 
tassels and f10 for lining. Chairs and curtains are to dwell 
habitually in buff serge covers and bags, and these cost about 
£20. Then there are the charges for the upholstering and other 
work to be done by men sent down on purpose, so that the bill 
shows a total of £282 4s. 6d. Sir Edward is evidently perturbed 
and writes strongly. The firm feels it must be polite and soothing, 
and so a letter, not signed by them collectively, but purporting 
to be a holograph by their venerable head (although evidently 
written and signed on his behalf by a clerk with an excellent 
“copper plate’’ hand), is despatched in answer : 

Sir 

Your letter of the rst was duly receeved by which, I am very 
sorry to hear, you are so displeased with our Bill for the Goods 
sent to Hatch. I well remember, that you told me last year you 
should pay me no more than {100 when the Goods were done, but 
surely, Sir, you nor no one else could seriously Imagine that those 
Elegant Goods would come to no more 

What you think exorbitant, I do afsure you is moderate and 
will bear the inspection of any man of the Businefs, who is a Judge, 
to none else, we presume, you will apply, I shall submit to what- 
ever You shall think proper 

Iam 

St. Martins Lane Sir 

Aug 6 1778 Your most Obt Servant 

Tuomas CHIPPENDALE 


This does not pacify Sir E., who, in his now rather shaky hand, 
copies his answer on the back of the letter as follows: 


Mr Cc 

I cannot help repeating that the Charges in your Bill are very 
exorbitant & far exceed upon Comparison any of your former 
Bills for furniture of the same kind, the several articles respecting 
YT man you sent down are beyond anything Ieversaw He was here 
eleven weeks, & I suppose you give him so much a day, of course 
charge more to me than you actually pay him, this would be 
a fair way of reckoning after a Deduction for his Board & lodging, 
but there are a number of strange articles about him, wh shod 
all be reckoned in his days work w¢h putts me much in mind of a 
Taylors Bill for Buckram Stay tape &c besides he had two maids 
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who did all his sowing work is nothing to be allowed for that. 
If no abatmt is to be made I will be at the Expense of sending to 
London for a Person in your Businefs to inspect y! furniture & 
if he is of Opinion it is a fair & just Bill I must acquiese I suppose 
this Bill is made out to answer any Charges you may be at on 
account of your blunders abt the Carpet Iam &c 


Six months earlier, and no doubt while the chairs and sofas 
were in hand, Sir Edward will have braced himself to the 
possibility of large additional expense for a special carpet to 
fit this bow-windowed room, and on the lines that Adam designed 
or recommended, as reflecting the ceiling design, such as we 
find at Harewood and Syon. He also craved for the enormous 
looking-glasses that could now be made in one plate, as we see 
at Harewood, but which were very expensive. He wrote for 
designs and quotations and received this letter in return : 

Sir 

We have this evening forwarded by the Canterbury Coach two 
different designs of Glafses and frames N° 1 fills the pier in width, 

is 99 Inches long by 58 Inches wide but wants a small head Glafs 

to make it out in height, as you will see by the Ornamt sketch’d over 

that piece of Glafs . the very lowest price will be £170 Each, we 

have two other Glafses long enough without any head plate, 
they will come to £180 each and which size we have often sold 

for 200 guineas. N° 2 is a smaller Glafs as you will see by the 

sketch not filling the Pier either in width or height, 96 Inches 

by 53 . the Price £155 each, but the last mentioned Glafses of £180 

according to their size are the Cheapest as well as most suitable 

for your Room. as to frames N° 1 will cost about 28£. N° 2 about 

36£ but either may be slighted and made for lefs. You have 

likewise a design for an Axminster Carpet to Correspond with 

your Ceiling to go into the Bow and at equal distances from the 
plinth all round the Room, the Expense of it will be according to their 
best Price about {100 they will have a painting to make of it at 
large and the Colours to dye on purpose, but if you Chuse to have it 
made Square, like your other Carpet it will be proportionately 
lefs in price and if you or Lady Knatchbull chuses any alterations 

in any of the Colours, by describing it properly it may be done. 

Along with them you have a sketch of a very handsome 

Gerandcle with Glafs in the Back for your Choice and if all or any 
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of the above designs meet with your & my Lady’s Approbation 
we shall be happy in being favoured with vour Orders 
We are Sir 
Your most Obedient 
And Obliged humble Servts 
CHIPPENDALE Haic & Co. 


St. Martins Lane 
23 June 1778. 


Soon after this the dispute as to the bill for the drawing- 
room furniture broke out, and we hear nothing more of carpet 
or mirrors. But it will be observed that a looking-glass of the 
period, and evidently made for its situation, fills the space between 
mantelpiece top and frieze and, although of three plates and by 
no means of one over 8ft. high, will probably have been supplied 
by the firm at this time. Much furniture was sold from the 
Hatch in about 1870, and so the “‘ burnished gold ’”’ sofas and 
chairs are no longer in the drawing-room. But one item in the 
account appears to be preserved. It was the habit, as we saw 
in the ‘“ Papie Machie’”’ bordering for the dressing-room, to 
run a distinctive and enriched strip as a framing to the wall 
hangings. Such is still visible in the drawing-room, and resembles 
that thus described : 


271 feet of Antique Border very neatly Carved in wood 


and gilt burnished gold @ 2/- a at ae 7 oe a 
10 pieces made to fit the doors and Chimney Cornices 

carved and gilt in burnished Gold to match.. “ 215 Oo 
The Man’s time fixing do, brafs pins, brads &c .. wa 16 oO 


The last letter of the series still preserved at Hatch is 
one from the firm dated October 15th, 1779, acknowledging 
receipt of a draft on Messrs. Hoare for the balance of the 1778 
account. Sir Edward had paid £150 towards this in the previous 
December. To that he now added {119 7s., whence we conclude 
that he did manage to secure an “ abatm'”’ of £12 17s. 6d. 

He lived on another ten years, and so reached the ripe age 
of eighty-five. His descendants still own the house he completed, 
although most of the furniture he obtained from the premier 
cabinetmaker of his day is no longer within its walls. Yet, even 
as it is, the story of the procuring and of the paying for it calls 
up with some vividness the personality of both Sir Edward 
Knatchbull and Thomas Chippendale. 





BREEDING PARTRIDGES in CAPTIVITY 


BOUT fifty yards from the hall door of Brooke House, 
Ash, the residence of Mr. A. H. Godfrey, the nest 
of an English partridge, containing fourteen eggs, 
was found in a bed of wallflowers on May 21st, 1922, 
the daily visits of the female bird having attracted the 
attention of the residents. By the end of the month the number 
of eggs had increased to eighteen. Unfortunately, at this time 
a dog jumped the low wire enclosure and drove the bird off the 
nest, which she consequently deserted. As it was considered 
advisable to save the eggs, they were transferred to The Orchard, 
Ash, where I reside, and on June 2nd twelve of the eggs were 
placed under a broody hen and six under a bantam. The eggs 
began ‘“‘ chipping” on the 24th, the process being completed 
on the 26th of the same month, seventeen chicks being the 
result. The hen proved rather unsatisfactory, as she started 
her maternal duties by stamping on two of her foster-children 
next day. So, fearing further trouble, I reduced her family 
of nine by four and transferred them to the bantam, which 
proved herself a most estimable matron. 
During the first forty-eight hours the food consisted of 
hard-boiled eggs, after which both broods were transferred 
to the grass, a separate wire enclosure of half-inch mesh being 
allotted to each household. An addition to the food was now 
made in the shape 
f ants’ eggs. 
\Jnfortunately, at 
his period, owing 
» adverse weather 
onditions and 
vkwardness on 
e part of the 
o'i hen, a few 
mere casualties 
occurred, the net 
result being nine 
rong chicks at 
-ight weeks old. 
In September 
the lot were trans- 
ferred to a large 
wire enclosure: 
dimensions, 4oft. 
in length by 2oft. 





in breadth, laid down in grass, the north and east sides covered 
in for several feet with galvanised iron as a protection from 
bad weather, with a well built shed at north-east and south-west 
corners respectively. ‘Towards the end of the year, as the grass 
was rather worn, I had it re-turfed. 

About February, 1923, a marked liveliness was apparent 
among the birds, the cocks becoming rather aggressive as the 
mating season approached. ‘The covey consisting of four cocks 
and five hens, each cock chose a mate and a particular site in 
the run. Constant battling for supremacy was now the order 
of the day, the hens “‘ lashing out ”’ as well as their mates. 

I had previously got rid of the old barn-door hen, as she 
and the bantam could not agree ; but her place was satisfactorily 
filled by a cock bantam, an old resident hich evinced a most 
fatherly interest in the young birds, never meddling in their 
private dissensions, but intervening when the young cocks 
showed any disrespect to their foster-mother ; he was also quite 
attentive to the unmated hen partridge. As fighting was still 
frequent, and the odd hen got her share of bad treatment, 
I put her in a small run by herself. Thinking there was a remote 
possibility of one pair, at least, breeding in captivity, I divided 
the large enclosure into three compartments, allocating their 
chosen site to each pair, and I added a piece of ground troft. 
square at the 
south end con- 
taining rough 
grass and a small 
cherry tree — an 
ideal spot even- 
tually—making a 
communication 
with the main run. 

On February 
28th a commotion 
was caused by the 
arrival of a strange 
cock partridge 
outside the run. 
He remained 
there for some 
days, becoming 
quite accustomed 
to my presence. 


SEVEN OF THE BIRDS HATCHED FROM THE EGGS IN THE WILD PARTRIDGES’ NEST. 
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It then occurred to me that if captured 
he might mate with the lone hen. I 
found no difficulty in inducing him to 
enter the new annex, which at that 
time was unoccupied. 

I then put the hen with him for a 
few days, atter which I opened the 
sliding door, permitting them to run 
with the others which were still together. 
He was, however, so badly treated by 
the cocks that it was necessary to release 
him. Strange to say, when set free from 
.1y hands he immediately alighted on 
the other side of the enclosure. A few 
days afterwards he was joined by 
another stranger, a bird with a lame leg. 
I tried the same tactics with the new 
arrival, but similar treatment was meted 
out to him. Both these birds I have 
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caught repeatedly ; and as their atten- THE ORIGINAL BROOD BEFORE ATTAINING MATURITY. 


’ 


tions were received by the “‘ ladies’ 
with no sign of displeasure, the maltreatment received at the 
hands of the “ gentlemen ” did not damp their ardour, for when 
released they returned to their old post outside the run to 
continue their blandishments, strutting up and down and dis- 
playing their plumage. ‘They eventually disappeared, towards 
the end of the mating season. 

For reference, I have named the three compartments from 
north to south A, B, C, and D the annex. The passages 


elsewhere in the run, she deposited a second egg in that the 
following day. On the same day, May 8th, the hen in annex D 
laid her first egg in the coop, which they had approved of as 
fit for occupation. Both pairs continued laying during the fine 
weather, and by the end of May there were fifteen eggs in A 
compartment and twelve in annex D. The remaining two 
couples, although apparently mated, only scratched a couple 
of holes in the ground, but laid no eggs nor showed any 





THE BROOD HATCHED FROM 


Hidden under the wings of cock and hen after a meal. 


between the latter being now open, the leading cock and 
mate commandeered the annex D and established themselves 
there, defying the rest. So, separating the other couples and 
allocating them to their chosen sites, I closed the communica- 
tions to prevent further trouble, placing a coop with open front 
and bottom in each run. On May 8th the hen in A run laid 
an egg in her coop, and, scooping out a depression in the ground 





THEY SHOW NO FEAR. 


EGGS LAID IN CAPTIVITY. 


Parents and young ones. 


disposition to bring up a progeny, possibly due to a deficiency 
of satisfactory cover. 

On June gth I had to leave home—I must say, with some 
misgiving, that my wishes would not be realised, as, so far, 
neither hen showed any tendency to sit, twenty-one eggs being 
then in coop A and sixteen in the annex. 

Returning on the 28th, I found thirty eggs in A run, which 
by the end of the season increased to forty, and only twenty 
in the annex D, the hen still moving about with the cock. 

A day or two afterwards I missed her from her accustomed 
place. She was not in the coop—which, by the way, looked 
as if it had not been recently visited. On making careful 
inspection of the run I was warned by a hissing sound from 
the high grass to approach no further. I did not disturb her, 
and she gave me no opportunity of seeing the nest until July 22nd, 
when she was occupied feeding. ‘There were nine eggs in it, 
and I had barely time to count them when both birds 
flew at me like bees, with feathers ruffled, hissing and 
pecking at my gaiters and showing a decided objection to my 
curiosity. 

Two days later, on the 24th, I found the cock close to the 
nest, resting on the ground—rather an unusual proceeding, as 
he mostly passed his time at the other extremity of the enclosure. 
In the evening he was still at his post, looking rather anxious. 
So, approaching the position of the nest and stooping low, 
I found that hatching had commenced, as the young birds 
were distinctly heard chirping and chipping the shells. On 
this occasion the cock did not resent my presence, and no doubt 
was fully aware that the happy event was approaching, as on 
the following morning, July 25th, seven chicks were hatched 
from the nine eggs. 
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There was now no necessity to transfer them elsewhere, 
having been hatched in their own run, the narrow mesh wire 
preventing them from getting outside and becoming the prey 
of cats. Feeding for the first forty-eight hours consisted of 
hard-boiled egg, after which small chicken seed and ants’ eggs 
were added, the latter being in great demand, which I am 
afraid I supplied too freely. 

Within a week or ten days they were quite accustomed 
to me, their parents and themselves showing implicit confidence, 
coming to my call at feeding time; but on the approach of 
strangers, or on an alarm call from the cock, usually posted 
like a vedette on top of the coop, they immediately took to 
cover, returning when the danger had passed. 

When three days old the chicks were well able to forage 
among the grass for insects, under their parents’ supervision. 

On one occasion, when present, a note of distress issued 
from the far side of the run, and both old birds became very 
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agitated, the cock running to and fro between the point of 
trouble and me as if appealing for help. I found that a chick 
had got its wing entangled in the grass and was unable to free 
itself; I quickly released it, and the excitement subsided. After 
a full meal they invariably gave a little plaintive cry and, seeking 
repose, immediately disappeared beneath the parental wings, 
which protection was equally given by both cock and hen, 
an incident which I was able to photograph. 

Since then, I am sorry to say, three of the chicks have died, 
possibly from a combination of overfeeding and inclement 
weather. The remaining four, now three months old, are strong 
and healthy. 

In conclusion, I might mention that I have not heard of 
a similar case, viz., English partridges bred in captivity 
raising a progeny under similar conditions. Perhaps such 
information may be supplied from emong the readers of 
Country LIFE. H. T. Baytor. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


RUBBISH HEAPS AND BEAUTY. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—As your journal is so actively interested 
in preserving the beauty of our English country- 
side and has done so much to save many of 
its loveliest spots for country-lovers, may I 
venture to enlist your sympathy and help in 
the following matter? I refer to the common 
practice of using the woods, coppices and 
streams around villages as refuse heaps for 
old tins, pots and pans, broken crockery, 
boots, bottles and other debris from the house. 
In my own district there is hardly a coppice 
or woodside that is not so spoiled, and I know 
that mine is not a unique case. The problem 
of preventing this is in many ways a difficult 
one, and I do not possess sufficient knowledge 
of the technicalities of the sanitary laws and 
the methods of rural district councils to hazard 
a suggestion of remedy; but there must be 
many of your readers who could do so, and it 
would be a great thing if some means of dis- 
posal of country and village refuse could be 
planned and carried out. The lack of means 
of disposal of refuse is the root of the trouble. 
Stray tramps and gipsies are responsible for 
some of the debris, but the chief offenders 
are the villagers themselves, and yet one cannot 
blame them, as they have no means of getting 
rid of such refuse as will not burn, and there 
is, of course, no system of collection as in 
towns. In our own country house the problem 
of getting rid of empty tins, broken crockery, 
etc., is no easy one, and though we have par- 
tially solved it by burying them in pits, yet 
this is not a healthy practice for the ground, 
and attracts rats, and I doubt if a village “‘ tin 
pit’? would be used by those who lived at 
any distance from it. 
Can anyone suggest 
a practical solution 
of the difficulty >— 
M. E. Bunyarp. 


GULLS AND THE 
COLD WEATHER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The cold 
weather we have 
been having has de- 
layed the departure 
of some of the gulls. 
Though they usually 
5Secome more shy 
»efore they leave, 
he weather has 
“vidently made them 
ry hungry. Even 
mid-winter on 
a mild day they are 
palpably less tame 
1 in more severe 
weather. I send you 
a photograph which 
yay be of interest. 
it was taken this 
week-end, and it is 
noticeable that all 
the birds have the 
black head of the 
breeding season 
fully developed.— 
A. H. Hatt. 


CORMORANT CAUGHT WHILE ASLEEP. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I was on Burgh Marsh, Solway Firth, on 
February 11th, this year, and abcut noon was 
walking along the mud-flat between the estuary 
and the marsh. Suddenly my attention was 
attracted by an object sitting upright on a rise 
in the ground and swaying slightly in the wind 
that was blowing. Closer scrutiny revealed a 
cormorant (Phalacrocorax c. carbo), fast asleep, 
its head hidden among the feathers of the 
mantle and scapulars. I was about twenty- 
five yards from the cormorant and a 
strong wind was blowing from my direction 
on to the bird, nevertheless I was able to 
walk quietly along the mud and seize the 
bird around the legs before it awoke. 
While I examined the cormorant it made no 
outcry, but tried to seize my fingers, and once 
drew blood. On releasing the bird it did not 
fly off, although its wings were dry, but dropped 
down into a near-by pool.—R. H. Brown. 


A HUGE TREE. 

To THE EDIToR. 
S1r,—One of the largest, if not the largest, 
tree in the world, has recently been discovered 
in the New Zealand bush. It is a huge kauri 
tree (which trees only grow in the North 
Island, and even there not much farther south 
than sixty miles from Auckland). The vast 
trunk of this tree rises to a height of 75ft. 
before the first branch grows out from it, 
and measures 22ft. in diameter and 66ft., or 
approximately a chain, in girth. A well known 
bush expert estimates the tree to contain over 
195,000 superficial feet of timber, sufficient 
to build three double-storeyed hotels of 
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twenty rooms each from floor to ceiling. 
It is to be hoped that this remarkable tree 
will be zealously guarded from destruction 
and preserved to show future generations 
what the lordly kauri at its best is like. Actually, 
from a marketable point of view, it would be 
quite impossible to fell it, much less break 
it down (into timber) as no mill possesses 
saws big enough to tackle it. The age of this 
giant is estimated to be at least 2,000 years, 
and, carefully conserved, it should see another 
1,000 years of life. The kauri (a species of 
pine tree and indigenous to the bush of North 
New Zealand) is a very valuable hard timber, 
and is speedily becoming scarce owing to the 
felling and milling for timber purposes. They 
are very slow maturing, and a tree 100 years 
old would be a small one !—GeEorGE M. Turner. 


SHOOTING AND SANCTUARIES. 
To THE EpDiTor. 
Sir,—Sufficient money has been raised, in 
answer to Lord Grey’s appeal, to purchase 
the Farne Islands for the nation as a bird 
sanctuary. I take it that they will pass into 
the possession of the National Trust; which 
has already done much to create and preserve 
sanctuaries throughout the length and breadth 
of the kingdom. May I, as a nature lover, appeal 
to the National Trust to see that no shooting 
whatsoever is permitted upon the islands ? 
This may seem a superfluous and unnecessary 
request, but since I understand that shooting 
is allowed upon the National Trust property 
at Wicken Fen, that unique Cambridgeshire 
relic of the primeval fenland, I think it as 
well that the public should receive some guaran- 
tee from the Trust that the Farne Islands will 
be a sanctuary in 
fact as well as in 
name. How soon, 
by the way, is the 
prohibition of 
shooting upon 
Wicken Fen to be 
made absolute and 
permanent? The 
Fen is a breeding 
place for, inter alia, 
the bittern, Mon- 
tagu’s harrier, occa- 
sionally a short- 
eared owl, more 
rarely garganey teal 
and the grasshopper 
warbler. I have 
also seen there the 
great snipe, tufted 
duck and many 
minor species of 
fowl. Many of 
these would breed 
in far larger num- 
bers than they do 
at present were it 
not that the wild- 
fowling season ends 
in March, when 
many of the birds 
have already begun 
to pair. Perhaps 
the Trust will be 
good enough to give 
an early assurance 
on this matter.— 

NATURALIST. 
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THE CAT THAT WALKS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—‘ Kitty Purr,’’ as my small son has named 
his cat, may be no Persian aristocrat, but he 
is a remarkable cat in other ways. He is now 
nine months old. He was a small stray on 
the beach at Bournemouth, when he first came 
into our ken, which followed a man into the sea. 
Apparently he made up his mind to be adopted 
by that man, although all he could see was a 
head bobbing out of the water. The man 
took him out and put him to lie on his clothes 
on the beach until he had finished bathing. 
Then he took the little stray back to his lodgings, 
where he kept him until his return to London, 
when he gave him to a member of our house- 
hold, as he could not take him back. Already 
the strange creature showed a great liking for 
walks, and followed the man for long distances. 
He now belongs to my son, and the great 
event in his cat life is the daily walk. As soon 
as he sees the nurse taking my little boy to be 





KITTY PURR JOINS HIS MASTER ON HIS 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 


dressed to go out, he takes up a strategic 
position where he cannot miss their start. 
If the perambulator is to be used, he constantly 
sits in it until they are ready so as to make 
quite sure that he will not miss them. I 
think he is even more proud to go out with 
the pram than if they are walking. However 
wet or muddy the roads may be, he does not 
care. With tail aloft, he trots along like a 
little dog—a procession which causes passers-by 
to stop and stare. Occasionally he turns round 
with arched back to make sure that no enemy 
approaches from the rear, or takes momentary 
refuge in a hedge from a passing motor. It is 
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difficult to understand what is the attraction 
to his cat mind of a walk along muddy lanes 
or hard high roads, for he has none of the joy 
of sniffing a thousand and one scents, chasing 
prey, or running to and fro like a dog out for 
a walk. Kitty Purr walks sedately behind 
seeking no distractions. Sometimes, after a 
walk of two or three miles, he is quite tired, 
and stretches himself full length as soon as he 
gets into the house. But he is always ready 
for another excursion and, gentle cat though 
he is, if anyone tries to frustrate him he is 
furious, and struggles and bites and scratches 
until he is free. He is a great acrobat, and a 
slender creeping rose which climbs the house 
is quite enough foothold to enable him to pay 
his early morning call upon one of the family, 
which he does with the greatest regularity, 
via the casement window. Unlike his species, 
he certainly is not the cat that walks alone, 
but his passion for walks has sometimes led 
him astray! If, for any reason, my small boy 
has not been able to go out, nor any other 
member of the household, he has been known 
to follow a stranger and be lost. ‘‘ Half-a-crown 
Reward ”’ pinned on the door, with a moving 
description of the loss of a black and white 
cat with a black smut on his nose, the property 
of a sorely grieving little boy, set the village 
children agog. Especially the half-crown 
which, in this Arcadian part of the world, 
is counted a sum of much wealth. Action was 
taken and two breathless little girls brought 
Kitty Purr ignominiously back in a sack.— 
Hope DE WATTEVILLE. 


GOLDFISH. 

To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—In a letter from Mr. George Monro, 
in your issue of March 8th, he suggests that 
“Miss Gould would be well advised to put 
a bundle of peasticks into her pond, as this 
enables the tiny fish to protect themselves 
from the voracious appetites of their parents.” 
I shall be very greatly obliged if he or any of 
your readers will give further particulars 
as to how this plan should be carried out. 
Should the peasticks be fixed to the bottom 
of the pond and, if so, how ?—MARGARET 
MACKENZIE. 


A PLAGUE OF CRICKETS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I wonder if yourself or any of the readers 
of your most interesting paper can advise 
me as to an effective method of killing crickets. 
My house is becoming infested with them. 
Strange to relate, when I was troubled with 
the ordinary black beetle, which I eliminated 
with powdered borax and sugar, there was 
not a sign of a cricket. I shall be very grateful 
for any advice on the subject—Harry Price. 


SITTING TIGHT. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—This photograph of three young magpies 
will, perhaps, interest the readers of COUNTRY 
Lire. There were four of these birds sitting 
out on a dead bough of the holly tree in 
which the nest was placed, and by approaching 
very carefully I managed to snap three of 








‘* WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN?” 
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them twice before the middle one flew down. 
They look as though they are wearing Cam- 
bridge B.A. hoods, do they not? And they 
all wore a most serious expression, so that one 
could imagine them talking over the troublous 
times ahead of them.—Rurus H. MALLInson. 


AN INTERESTING LIME. 
To THE EpITor. 


S1r,—Enclosed I send you a small photograph 
of a very interesting tree. It is one of the 





YOUNG TREES GROWING UP INSIDE AN 
OLD ONE. 


limes in the avenue just outside the bridge 
over the moat at the old historic Eltham 
Palace. You will see even in this small picture 
that the tree trunk is hollow and in it are some 
eight or ten young “trees”? growing up in 
the form almost of organ pipes.—HArRRY 
MULLER. 


A LION STORY. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—One day Mr. Kennedy, the great hig- 
game hunter, who was afterwards eaten by a 
jion, was visiting a friend near Rusapi, and 
they arranged or decided to visita Mrs. Moody, 
who has a farm and a beautiful daughter, one 
of the most charming ladies in Rhodesia. 
The Moodys are a very well known family 
of Rhodesia; Mr. Moody was a pioneer of 
Rhodesia of the Great Trek party, composed 
of English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh and Dutch: 
a goodly or godly company. Some did very 
well, some did moderately, but all did their 
best to open up a country that teems with 
grand opportunities for men and women of 
determination and endurance. Some are still 
in Rhodesia, the land of sunshine, gold and 
happiness ; the land for the coming generation ; 
the land for those willing to work for good 
payment and appreciation. Well, on returning 
from their trip, they came in sight of their 
homestead or farm, and noticed a lioness 
creeping towards it, where two chilaren 
were playing on the lawn. The girl was seven 
years of age, the boy about five years, and 
when they saw the lioness coming they both 
ran to meet it; and the lioness stopped until 
the two children came up to her, when she 
bowed her head, as much as to say, ‘* How do 
you do?” Then the little girl ran up to the 
lioness and threw her arms around her legs, 
and the boy of five years ran up and patted 
the lioness on the head and stroked her. At 
this our friends, Kennedy and Jack Grey, 
raised their guns to fire, fearing the lioness 
might kill the children; but their hands shook 
so much that they were afraid to fire their 
guns, as they might have shot the children. 
They advanced nearer and nearer, when the 
lioness again bowed her head to the children and, 
raising her paw, stroked each child, then bowed 
to us and walked away, quite friendly. We 
took two days to find out where the magnificent 
lady lion lived, and we found her lair with 
two very young lions, and a fine specimen 
of lion on guard.—W. G. PLowRIGHT. 
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WOODLARKS NEAR LONDON. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—A few days ago a friend induced me to 
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windows by rosettes from which depend 
wreathed swags of bay leaves.”’ As it now 
appears, this feature looks a little meaningless. 
But the old print shows that it was admirably 
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adapted to a very practical purpose—that of 
announcing the character of the business 
carried on on the premises—and its appearance 
was enhanced by the pheenix which has, like 





visit Moat Mount, a very beautiful property 
a little over a mile from Edgware and within 


the lettering, now disappeared, but which was 
«3 the sign under which Mr. Gilman traded.— 





a radius of ten or eleven miles from Marble 
Arch. I was more than a little surprised to 
hear, so close to London, the clear, flute-like 
notes of the woodlark (Alanda arborea). In 
all, I observed three of these birds, so conclude 
that a colony is resident on these Hertfordshire 
hills. Besides the woodlarks, in the brief hour 
that I spent there, I noted several other interest- 
ing species, including the great spotted wood- 
pecker and heron. I would not have given the 
exact locality were it not already in the market : 
indeed, it is only a question of time before these 
charming hills are converted into a “‘ garden 
city’ or parcelled out into smaller properties. 
Within a short time the Tube will have reached 
Edgware, and, I fear, the woodlarks will be 
no more. Last summer the Hon. Vicary Gibbs 
informed me that, when a boy, he had found a 
nightingale’s nest in the grounds of St. 
Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. In a few years 
the woodlarks of Moat Mount will sound as 
improbable as these nightingales of Regent’s 
Park.—CoLLINGwoop INGRAM. 
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ROCHESTER HOUSES. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—Since the appearance of the second article 
on Rochester Houses in your issue of March 8th 
there has been put into my hands a photograph 
(taken from an old print in the British Museum 
collection) of the house of the period of Robert 
Adam, now No. 47, High Street. I had drawn 
attention to the “quite unusual motif of 
an outstanding ribbon held up between the 





NO. 47, HIGH STREET, ROCHESTER, FROM 
AN OLD PRINT. 
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THE NEST BUILDING OF BIRDS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The letter of H. T. C. in your issue for 
March 22nd, contains a point of particular inter- 
est and one which has exercised my mind for 
years. I refer to the mention of a grey wagtail 
which constructed a second nest in which it 
used some of the material from the first nest. 
This appears to be a fairly common practice 
with birds when building a second nest after 
having had a first nest destroyed. I know it 
to be the case with the linnet, lesser redpole 
and pied wagtail, while I have seen the reed- 
warbler working furiously in pulling its first 
nest to pieces (after having had the eggs taken) 
and utilising the material for a rapid construc- 
tion of a second nest. One will often find 
the linings of first nests completely missing 
after having come to grief, and I think it safe 
to assume that in every case these have gone 
into another “‘ home ”’ a few yards away ; for 
the second nest is usually built in the immediate 
vicinity of the first, as in the case of the grey 
wagtail mentioned by H. T. C. But I have 
never found the material of a first nest being 
used a second time after the successful rearing 
of a brood. Reed-warblers and other smal! 
birds will usually build a second nest and 
have a clutch of four eggs in a week or eight 
days—but they belong to no union !—GeEo. J. 
SCHOLEY. 





QUIET RACING IN THE COUNTRY 


THE RISING GENERATION AND JOCKEYSHIP. 


FTER the fury and turmoil of Lincoln and Liverpool— 
Lincolnshire Handicap and Grand National—came a 
decided lull, with a dull series of meetings at Warwick, 
Derby and Windsor. It can hardly be claimed for 
events at one or the other that history was made, and 

any outstanding features do not call for extended reference 
here. Warwick is a course on which the luck of the draw for 
places at the start plays an inordinate part. It is one of those 
places, like Brighton and Epsom (where the five and six furlong 
races are concerned), at which the stay-at-home backer should 
remain thoroughly inactive. A policy of masterly inactivity 
on their part would certainly pay them well, for how often do 
they afterwards read that horses with big chances on form were 
badly drawn and so given far too much to do? They are, for 
the most part, moderate horses that are exploited at Warwick ; 
but the executive have their clientéle on the spot, and as there are 
so many bad horses in training—indeed, they abound—there 
is never a lack of the essential material for making a race. 

_ The bitterly cold weather was against Derby, while a high 
wind from off the ice added to one’s physical discomforts. One 
or two of the races are well worth alluding to, as, for instance, the 
\inning of the Derbyshire Handicap by the crack young hurdler, 
~tuff Gown; the winning of the Doveridge Handicap by Spun, 

four year old mare owned by Mr. Harry Liddell ; and the second 

uccess of the season of Lord Durham’s “‘ find,’’ Box Hill. The 
1 thing about Stuff Gown is that he was winning his first race 
the flat, though now four years old. That is a strange thing 
have to write about a horse which has been winning race after 

as a hurdler, including the Liverpool Hurdle Handicap. 
Stanley Wootton’s horse was in this flat race at Derby 
i 7st. 12]b., and, with the exception of one other, he had the 
lu ost weight. He won, but he was “all out”’ to get home a 
nec to the good of an inconsistent old horse named Brinklow, 
wit! Lord Derby’s Highbrow, who was trying to concede tolb., 
thir’. We thus had it demonstrated that Stuff Gown is no wonder 
a» pei former on the flat, which only goes to show what a difference 
there is between hurdling and the flat. Different attributes 
are called for. Fluency in jumping hurdles and, of course, 
stamina, though the call on the latter is not as exacting as some 

ople believe are necessary. 

How often have we known of high-class horses on the flat 
ailing as hurdlers ? Even Epinard might be beaten by a selling 
plater over hurdles. He might, you see, simply hate being 
made to jump—and I say that though having a notion that it 
is natural for every horse to jump. It all depends on how he is 
introduced to it in the first instance; and, of course, temperament 
has much to do with it, as, indeed, with every phase in the 
riding horse’s life. So long as there is this discrepancy between 
merits on the flat and in jumping, the two things will always 


fascinate in the study we make of them and the horses that are 
put to them. Trespasser was the last champion hurdler that 
was pretty good on the flat, for he could win second-class handi- 
caps up to a mile and a half. He was, indeed, a champion at 
hurdling, and it is quite certain that we have not seen one to 
approach him since his day. Stuff Gown is good and consistent. 
Trespasser was positively brilliant and consistently brilliant. 

Spun won the Doveridge Handicap of a mile after making the 
whole of the running. She is a mare by Lie-a-bed, a horse who 
won a Royal Hunt Cup under a feather-weight. Milton and 
Sir Greysteel were second and third to her respectively, and 
behind them were Soval and Crubenmore, both of which had 
run for the Lincolnshire Handicap. Soval won this same race 
a year ago after finishing third for the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
and, though much fancied to make amends for the failure at 
Lincoln the other day, he really did no better. I note he is 
seven years old, and entire horses, when they get to that time 
of life, do not improve, asarule. It is, indeed, the rare exception 
for them to do so. They get sick and tired of the everlasting 
routine and the pressure which they must submit to at a time 
when they should be elsewhere than in training 

Milton improved on the Lincoln form, while Crubenmore 
did not do so ; and Sir Greysteel may be said to have run neither 
better nor worse. He is an immensely powerful grey horse, 
by Roi Hérode from Grania, the dam of Granely, which won the 
Lincolnshire Handicap a year or two ago. Sir Greysteel is so 
big and powerful that he would be tolerably certain of winning 
a super-King’s Premium. He, too, is another that seems to 
have got past the earnest racing stage, and I should doubt 
whether he will ever be better, though his trainer thought he 
was unbeatable at Lincoln. Yet Sir Gallahad III would surely 
give him at least 2st. and a beating. 

The win of Spun was gratifying, if only because her owner 
has had such diabolical luck with his steeplechaser, Winnall. 
This is the horse that was disqualified at Hurst Park after winning 
a good steeplechase. Many thought he was most harshly dealt 
with on that occasion, but it is no use going into that now. 
It was Winnall that was out in front, leading by many lengths, 
in the Grand National when a loose horse caused him to fall 
at the Canal Turn. It was, indeed, atrocious luck, for if ever a 
horse was going like a winner in the Grand National, even although 
it was a long way from home, it was Winnall. For those reasons 
one was really glad to see Mr. Liddell handed out some good fortune 
when Spun pulled through for him at Derby. 

Box Hill, being from a mare named Holiday Scene, is well 
named by his owner, Lord Durham, as readers of CouNtRY LIFE 
will agree. When he first came out at Lincoln on the opening 
day of the season, his trainer apparently knew very little about 
him, and his starting price was 20 to 1. To his astonishment 
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the big colt won easily by several lengths. It is true the form 
did not look very grand, but he could do no more than win as 
easily as he did. We next hear of him at this meeting at Derby, 
and this time, with odds of 7 to 4 on him, he won the Chatsworth 
Maiden Plate by a couple of lengths. He is no wonder horse, 
to be sure, but he is distinctly useful, and I hope will keep on 
winning in the colours. 

Both the outstanding handicaps at the Windsor meeting, 
which took place last week-end, were won by horses ridden by 
the apprentice, Smirke, who is associated with Stanley Wootton’s 
very successful stable at Epsom. Smirke has made a big name 
for himself in an extraordinarily short time, and he could not 
have done so had he not shown merit far above the average. 
This, unquestionably, he possesses, and the probability is that 
he is the best young jockey brought out for many years past. 
During the first two weeks of the season—twelve days of racing— 
he rode eleven winners. This is really quite wonderful, when 
it is remembered that there never was such fierce competition 
among the jockeys. The older school is being eclipsed—certainly 
for the time being—as I suppose they must be totally in time. 
Such as Donoghue, Frank Bullock and Carslake are to the fore 
at the big meetings; but, as I write, Donoghue and Carslake 
have not ridden a winner between them. The former was absent 
from the saddle for most of the second week, and Carslake has 
had very few mounts. Unless they get some luck soon they 
will be forgotten. It is the way of things in the racing world. 
Men and horses flit quickly across the stage, leaving only memories 
which fade more or less quickly. Some endure, but that applies 
to the very few. 

We have young jockeys bidding high for honours. Smirke I 
have referred to, and, incidentally, I would rather have him for 
the champion of 1924 than any other, if only because of the 
opportunities that are now bound to come his way. Elliott, 
who tied with Donoghue last year for first place, is retained for 
Jack Jarvis’ stable, to which he is still apprenticed, and then 
for Sir Edward Hulton’s horses, whether trained by Dawson 
Waugh or Stanley Wootton. He, too, has done well this season. 
Weston, who last year won the St. Leger for Lord Derby on Tran- 
quil, is again first jockey for Lord Derby. The two jockeys 
named, therefore, will between them ride for Lord Rosebery, 
Sir George Bullough, Lord Derby and Lord Wolverton, all 
members of the Jockey Club. 

R. Jones, who won the St. Leger of 1922 on Royal Lancer 
for Lord Lonsdale, rides as first jockey for Cottrill’s stable, 
the chief patrons of which are Mr. and Mrs. Sofer Whitburn. 
Wragg has the honour of riding for His Majesty. All these 
are no more than youths, and still another is Ingham, who holds 
a retainer from Lord Glanely, though still apprenticed, I believe, 
to Stanley Wootton, who seems to run a jockey factory as well 
as aracing stable. Youth is simply irresistible in modern jockey- 
ship ; and, if the older ones are being effaced for the time being—- 
it may be for all time—who can wonder ? 

Donoghue’s chances of finishing on top again may be said 
to have gone out to too to 3. He is not getting the right sort 
of mounts to show that his ability has not appreciably waned. 
The Manton stable have their own jockeys in Frank Bullock 
and Childs. Chattis Hill, Stockbridge, has a call on Carslake, 
and then on G. Smith for the light-weights. Whatcombe, 
where the Aga Khan’s horses are trained, retains G. Hulme ; 
and Lord Woolavington’s jockey will be G. Archibald. Where, 
then, is the scope for the free-lance, be he ever so brilliant ? 
Donoghue has a retainer from Mr. J. B. Joel, but that fact will 
not make this owner’s bad horses into good ones. We must 
wait before coming to conclusions as to the strength of this 
stable this year, but there is just a fear that Mr. J. B. Joel’s 
luck is not going to change yet awhile. 

I began my remarks on the subject of the jockeys riding 
to-day by stating that Smirke won both the important handicaps 
at Windsor. His first success was on Pomme Royale, this filly, 
belonging to Mr. Donald Fraser, appropriating the Windsor 
Handicap for three year olds. At Lincoln and at Warwick 
there had been another to beat her in each case. Here she ran 
smoothly for the all-conquering boy, and won, with a small 
margin to spare, from Sandblast, a nice sort that will certainly win 
for Captain Homfray before long. 

On the following day Smirke won the British Empire Handi- 
cap of a mile and a quarter on Mr. Frank Curzon’s Ragout. 
This is the horse that only just failed by a head to beat Silver 

‘Band for the Liverpool Spring Cup. It was on that running 
he held such an undeniable chance, and, as it happened, the 
best-laid of calculations held good. Ragout won easily by three 
lengths from the French horse, Phusla, in the colours of Mr. 
Macomber. Scamp, who used to belong to the late Lord Jersey 
—the horse he won the Gimcrack Stakes with—ran into third 
place; but some time we may expect Dumas to do better. 
This is the colt that ran third for the Cambridgeshire and to 
which Epinard gave nearly 3st. and a beating. 

I do not think we have seen a really good two year old so 
far; but then, the season is young, and the good ones, those 
that are going to train on, do not as a rule come out so soon, 
or, at least, before we reach the spring meetings at Newmarket. 
Possibly, the best of those we have seen is Diomedes. This one 
won at Liverpool and is now owned by Mr. S. Beer, and may 
have won at Gatwick this week. 

I have no idea at the time of writing as to what will run for 
the Greenham Stakes at Newbury this Friday. It is the first 
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race of any importance which is calculated to tell us anything 
about one or two of the leading three year olds. Were Diophon, 
Donzelon and Caravel to run we should be much wiser. Donzeion 
I do not think we shall see at the post, but there is some hope 
of Diophon being saddled, in which case I would expect him to 
win, as I am certain he was the best colt of lastseason. Saln.on 
Trout is in the same stable, and they might elect to run h n, 
Caravel is only a small fellow, having grown practically noth’ ig 
at all; but he might be equal to winning this race, and w. re 
he to go to the post I would certainly hold him in the great: st 
respect. 

For the Cup race this Saturday, Pondoland will, no douitt, 
be trusted by his confiding owner and trainer, but he has c's- 
appointed too often to be accepted again now, though I do rot 
think the race is going to take a deal of winning. Oversc»r 
ran so well at Lincoln that he must have achance; and Phusia 
has some claims, on the way he ran behind Ragout at Windsor— 
but then, that was a quarter of a mile further. I pass over 
Drake and Condover, and, if well, Sun Charmer would appeil 
to me, but I hear there is some doubt as to his fitness. If Over- 
seer should not win, then the one to beat him will probably do 
so. Overseer should be first or second. PHILIPPOS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


REMINISCENCES, HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

SEVENTY-TWO YEARS AT THE BAR, by Ernest Bowen-Rowland. 
(Macmillan, 18s.) See page 537 

THE TRUTH ABOUT MY FATHER, by Count Leon L. Tolstoi. 
(Murray, 6s.) 

MEMORIES AND FRIENDS, by A. C. Benson. (Murray, 16s.) 
Intimate memories of many people, among them some who have quietly and 
= but nevertheless deeply, made their mark upon the life of 
the day. 

MELTON MOWBRAY AND OTHER MEMORIES, by Moreton 
Frewen. (Jenkins, 16s.) Reminiscences of a busy life: travel, sport, society, 
1853-87. Many amusing anecdotes and _ sidelights on happenings 
of the period. 

EAST PERSIA, by Brig.-Gen. W. E. R. Dickson. (Arnold, 15.) Some 
account of what the author modestly calls one of ‘‘ the ‘side shows’ of the 
Great War.’’ All the more interesting now because then less in the public eye. 

CORSICA, THE SCENTED ISLE, by Dorothy Archer. (Methuen, 
Ios. 6d.). A very comprehensive account of the island, a pleasant feature 
of which are many references to the Corsican flora. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES, by Alfred Sutro. (Duckworth, 2s. 6d. and 
3s.) The play now running at the Comedy Theatre. 

DOCTOR JOHNSON, by A. Edward Newton. (Dent, ros. 6d.) Fou 
scenes from the life of Dr. Johnson go to the making of this play. The 
frontispiece is a fine reproduction in colour of Sir Joshua’s portrait of the 
“ Dr ” 


SECRETS, by W. H. Davies. (Cape, 3s. 6d.) 

ON THE OXFORD CIRCUIT, by Charles Darling. (Murray, 6s.) 
See page 569. 

POPPIES IN THE CORN, by Dora Burton. (Stockwell, 1s. 6d.) 
THE FOOL’S PARADISE, by Ethna Kavanagh. (Stockwell, 1s.) MOON- 
LIGHT AT SEA, by Charles Baker. (Stockwell, 1s.) SONGS OF THE 
DEEP-SEA MEN, by M. J. McGrath. (Stockwell, 2s.) DANCING 
DAFFODILS, by Lois Henderson. (Stockwell, 1s.) 


ARCHITECTURE. 


MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, by Charles Marriott. (Chap- 
man and Hall, 21s.) A comprehensive and stimulating critique of the archi- 
tecture of the last twenty years 

MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE—HAWKSMOOR. (Benn, tos. 6d.) 
Mr. Goodhart Rendell rescues Hawksmoor, pupil of Wren, and assistant 
of Vanbrugh, from his obscurity and suggests he is one of the greatest of 
English architects. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION IN ROUMANIA, by Ifor L. 
Evans. (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.) The change from large 
ownership to peasant proprietorship which rapidly took place in East Europe 
after the fall of the Tsarist régime is here very exhaustively described and 
examined. 

DAIRY FARMING PROJECTS, by Carl Edwin Ladd. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) In the “Macmillan Agricultural Project Series” edited by 
Mr. R. W. Stimson, Supervisor of Vocational Agricultural Education in 
Massachusetts. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, by The Hon. H. A. Wyndham. (Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.) The author deals with his subject up to about 
the year 1870, when horse-breeding in South Africa gradually underwent 
a considerable change. 

LAWN TENNIS, by Charles Hierons. (Country Lire, Office 1s.) 
A little book which gives in the most concise and clear fashion instructions 
which, well followed and with practice, would turn the beginner into a com- 
petent lawn tennis player did no other crumb of counsel come his way. The 
‘‘ made” tennis player who did not derive some benefit from it would have 
to be a remarkably good one. It is very fully and helpfully illustrated. 

MANUAL OF CULTIVATED PLANTS, by L. H. Bailey. (Mac- 
millan, 31s. 6d.) ‘A flora for the identification of the most common or 
significant species of plants grown in the Continental United States and 
Canada.” 

HOW TO WIN AT RACING, by Bat Masters. (Werner Laurie, 2s.) 
The many people who have been waiting for the information given in this 
modest little volume should now rapidly become both wealthy and wise. 

AUCTION BRIDGE FOR BEGINNERS, by A.C. B. (Paul, 2s. 64.) 
A pocket volume which gives the revised Laws of the Game. 


FICTION. 
THE AMAZING PADRE, by Margaret Wheeler (Sampson Low, 
73. 6d.) The story of a rough diamond. A refreshingly clean and straight- 


forward tale. 
A SINGER OF THE WOODLANDS, by Dene Drew ___ (Stockwell, 6s.) 
A long story of Australian family life, crowded with dramatis persone. 


JOURNALS. 
JOURNAL OF THE BATH AND -WEST AND SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES SOCIETY, Fifth Series. Vol. XVIII, 1923-24. (Stanford, 


6s. 9d.) 
THE TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, April. (Duckworth, 2s.) 
ENGLISH LIFE, April. (Office. ts.) 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


THE CONTROL OF FIELD TRIALS. 


OLLOWING the issue by the Kennel Club of its very 
pacific report of proceedings devised to bring rival 
factions into harmony, it now presents us with a verbatim 
transcript of the Chairman’s opening speech. There is 
none of the olive branch about this oration—in fact, 

it is a purely fighting speech, carrying, besides, an undertone 
of extreme irritation, not to say irritability. Those of us who 
stand aside from any extreme partisan feeling in this dispute 
cannot help regretting that Lord Chesterfield did not draft 
beforehand a much more closely reasoned statement, free of 
personality and addressing itself exclusively to the points of 
objection which have been raised. Apparently, some of these 
objections have been exaggerated or can reasonably be countered 
by quotation of fact and instance; but there are others which 
do not appear to have received the frank treatment such an occa- 
sion demanded. Take, for instance, the case where Field Trial 
Societies are invited, or required, to forward their list of prize 
winners to the Kennel Club. Apparently, this is solely a measure 
of assistance to the society, whereby the registration and general 
credentials of the competing animals are verified in the registers, 
the secretary in due course issuing his report that everything 
is in order ; but instead of the reply being sent in that innocuous 
form it goes out as permission to hand over the prizes. This 
remarkable disconformity between process and language was 
brushed aside as immaterial ; yet behind the word “ permission ”’ 
stands an assumption of power which invites question. In 
the same way, it may seem to the ruling spirits in the Kennel 
Club the most natural thing in the world that their body should 
assume the control of gun-dog field trials. There are others 
who have still to be convinced that such a development would 
be beneficial. Approximately, what they say is that the Kennel 
Club is so essentially tied to the principles embodied by the 
show-ring that it is incapable of the wider outlook which alone 
can safeguard sporting utility. Reduced to its simplest aspect, 
the issue is one of confidence. You cannot force anybody to 
like you, but there are methods by which mutual appreciation 
can be built up. Whether the speech that has been issued in 
pamphlet form exemplifies such methods is open to question. 


A BOX MAGAZINE REPEATER. 


At a very appropriate time of year the B.S.A. Company 
have forwarded for review a sample of their new magazine 
repeater .22 rifle. It loads by working the familiar trombone 

slide, but differs 

“TT from other pat- 

terns in having a 
vertical magazine 
on military lines 
in place of the 
traditional tube 
lying underneath, 
and parallel with, 
the barrel. On 
general grounds 
the box magazine 
of the present 
sample is greatly 
to be preferred, 
inasmuch as there 
can never be any 
doubt as to 
whether or not a 
cartridge still lies 
lurking in the 
magazine, to go 
off unexpectedly 
when the owner 
or someone else 
goes through the 
pantomime of 
shooting. True, 
one should not 
these things; but just as mounting a gun or rifle to 
shoulder to test its handling and aiming qualities is 

pc. nissible, so in the case of the repeater the functioning of 
th bolt comes similarly under review. As a rule you get 
tuck when the loaded position has been reached, so that unless 
yo! know which is the releasing catch you are almost sure to 
pu.l the trigger. The heavily greased small-bore cartridge is 
ways liable to make a tubular magazine sticky, whence follows 
‘he occasional round left unsuspectedly behind, with tragedy, 
once in a way, to finish the story. A box magazine offers no such 
risk, for it is readily detachable, and its contents, if any, fully 
revealed through the central slot. The weapon under review 
has been constructed on sound and enduring lines, its main 
components coming apart so readily as to preclude all possible 
excuse for perfunctory cleaning or neglect to lubricate the 
mechanism. ‘There is but one screw, and that the kind which 
has a knurled head, plus the slot which allows a penny piece to 





B.S.A.’S NEW RIFLE. 


be used as purchase. The screw, being of the captive pattern, 
it cannot be lost; it locks the two projections, which may be 
seen at the end of the barrel, into correspording cavities in the 
action. So long as you remember first to remove the magazine, 
the process of taking apart goes as smoothly as a well rehearsed 
conjuring trick. So far, the mechanism is only competent to 
deal with the long-rifle cartridge, the short requiring a separate 
magazine, the details of which have not been fully worked out 
at the time of writing. I have put a few-hundred rounds through 
the rifle without any check or hold-up, the samples used having 
included the contents of a miscellaneous collection of boxes 
of diverse origin. Assuming, as I may, that the specimen sub- 
mitted is the exact facsimile of all the others, there can be no 
doubt of its functioning efficiently. When the barrel has been 
detached the chamber is fully exposed ; hence cleaning can be 
done from the right end, all filth being swept forward. 


REPEATERS VERSUS SINGLE-SHOT RIFLES. 


Although my own, perhaps ignorant, predilection is for 
single-shot rifles, I must confess that my genuinely practical 
experience has been wholly with the sort I favour. True, there 
is a little river adjoining the shooting ground where many maga- 
zine actions have been tested, the favourite method being to 
cut short lengths of dried pith from the rank herbage on the 
banks, to cast them into the stream and to fire at them lower 
down as they go by. Stationary marks are provided in plenty 
by pebbles embedded in the opposite bank, the combination 
permitting many rounds to be fired in a short space of time, 
and this with absolute safety. But the truly practical test of 
magazine versus single action is against game. Taking a rifle 
with perfect trigger release and sights set to a nicety, there can 
be no finer test of holding power than to stand by the result 
of a single cartridge. In the case of a young rook the impact 
must be so central or so truly directed at the head that it col- 
lapses at the moment, its vertical fall yielding a satisfaction that 
dwells long in the memory. Miss the true hit by ever so little, 
and the moments iost in loading may never be made up. All 
sporting rifle shooting is the same, for, no matter what the creature 
may be, it seems to require several moments to collect its thoughts 
before making away. In this period the double barrel or repeater 
gets in the finishing shot, while Nimrod of the older school is 
ready just too late. On the other hand, there is such a thing 
as making sure of the first shot, and it is here where the perfectly 
adjusted weapon can be made to score in experienced hands. 
For the slap-dash style of shooting the repeater is undoubtedly 
the best, while the scientific marksman will remain faithful 
to his single-shot weapon, with its heavy barrel, fine sights and 
carefully adjusted trigger. In the case of rabbits, exactly the 
same arguments apply. For the reasonably good shot the 
repeater is the thing: for the professor, the rifle with which he 
prides himself he can drive a tintack. Assuming equal oppor- 
tunities, I am not sure which should bring home most game. 
That there is a universal demand for repeaters supplies an 
important index of public opinion. 


GET YOUR RIFLES READY. 

This talk about rifles will serve as a reminder that in a 
few weeks’ time rookeries will be demanding that annual attention 
which should rank as a duty to the surrounding farmers and 
preservers of game. There can be no doubt that this bird has 
become far too numerous, the result being that it takes to 
depraved methods of feeding such as discount the good which 
a reasonable number may be expected to accomplish. Although 
rook shooting is fairly generally practised, the toll taken of the 
average rookery, even though it is supposed to be properly 
shot, in all probability falls far short of 50 per cent. of the new 
generation. To shoot a rookery on sound lines the owner or his 
deputies should visit the nests about every third evening, say 
at about 5 p.m., when most of the young birds which have reached 
the necessary stage should be sitting out on the branches. If 
the weather is warm and sunny there will be a far better show 
than would be the case on a blusterous and stormy evening. 
Just when the young birds are ripe for shooting depends not 
only on the time when incubation begins but even more on the 
supply of insect food. If the weather is mild and moist, worms 
are plentiful and the young birds make rapid progress; while 
in a time of drought they are very backward. Even when the 
first batch of birds has been thoroughly dealt with, say, to the 
extent of a couple for each nest in the rookery, much still remains 
to be done in the way of later visits when the arrival of leaf 
makes close scrutiny necessary. Although very few may appear 
to be about, patches can be found where late arrivals abound, 
and in the end quite a respectable total is compiled. Granting 
the sport and satisfaction to be gained from this method of 
reduction, also the popularity of rook pie among the villagers, 
there can be no doubt that the most effective system of reduction 
is a pen set aside for their capture in the vicinity of pheasant- 
rearing operations. If a spare one of these is kept well baited 
with maize—entry easy, exit confusing—hundreds may be caught 
in the season. The dry spell, this late winter and early spring, 
has provided just the conditions required. 
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MARKET 


AN ACTIVE TENDENCY 


VERY large turnover is represented 

by the private and other transactions 

notified this week, and the enquiry 

for all sorts of residential and sporting 

properties is well maintained. There 

is a sustained demand for residential 
sites, both for single residences and develop- 
ment. Owners of well situated land on the 
outskirts of towns need have no hesitation in 
placing it in the market if they wish to realise, 
for the withdrawals, through failure to reach 
the reserve, in the case of such sales lately 
held, have been negligible, and the prices, 
generally speaking, most satisfactory. 

The well known yachting property, Lisle 
Court, Wootton, Isle of Wight, is in the hands 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley for sale 
by private treaty. It is at the mouth of 
Wootton Creek with grounds of 19 acres 
sloping to the water’s edge. One of the 
features is the oak-panelled music room. 

At Leigham Manor, Plympton, the salmon 
peel fishing is some of the best in England, 
and the owner in one season has killed 150 
on his own rod. On the property of 120 acres, 
now for sale, may be enjoyed fishing for 1$ miles 
from both banks of the Plym. 

Viscount St. Davids has privately sold 
Gedding Hall, Suffolk, through Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, in advance of the auction 
which the firm was to have held. 

Portnall Park, Virginia Water, 200 acres, has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Lofts and Warner. 


KENTISH FREEHOLDS. 


LOSE to the historic village of Otford, 
Kent, with its ruined palace of the first 
Norman Archbishop of Canterbury, is Otford 
Court, shortly to be offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. From the time of Lanfranc, 
in 1070, Otford was a favourite place of residence 
of the ecclesiastics, and Henry VIII visited 
the Castle. The sale is to be held at Otford 
Court, and comprises 190 acres, a large area 
of which will be divided into attractive building 
sites. 

The greater part of South Hill estate, 
Hastingleigh, Kent, was sold some years ago, 
and the remaining 328 acres will be submitted 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley in June, 
including South Hill House, a Georgian 
structure, with the home farm, which has been 
owned and farmed by the Sankey family for 
over a hundred years. The land is of a light, 
free-working character, kindly for sheep, 
and after a century of high farming by the 
owner, is naturally in an excellent state of 
cultivation. The late Mr. R. J. Sankey 
established a successful Suffolk-Kent cross- 
bred flock. The shooting on the estate is 
good, and there are small holdings. 

It is not often that details of real property 
in the market may be gathered from an inscrip- 
tion in a church, yet this is the case regarding 
the Ashford Parochial Charity premises shortly 
to be sold by the Hanover Square firm. These 
properties are described on a large brass in 
the chancel of Ashford Church. In 1490 
Sir John Fogge gave certain lands and tenements 
in Ashford “‘ for the reparation of this Church.” 
The High Street properties now represent 
part of that gift. 

HAVERING PARK, ESSEX. 

HE late Mr. D. MclIntosh’s trustees have 
decided to dispose of Havering Park, 
three miles from Romford, the mansion and 
over 1,550 acres coming under the hammer 
of Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons and Messrs. 
Alex. H. Turner and Co. in London on 
April 28th. The house stands 325ft. up on 
the hills just out of Havering-atte-Bower, 
and yet some people think that Essex is a 
flat country. Though so near London, it 
is a good shooting property, with plenty of 
partridges, pheasants, hares, a few woodcock, 
and plenty of wild duck and rabbits. The 
Essex Hounds meet at Havering, and the golf 
courses at Hainault Forest, Brentwood and 
Romford are within easy reach. County 
histories and a Charter of Edward IV attest 
the historical interest of the manor of Havering- 
atte-Bower. Here was an ancient demesne 
of the Crown in Saxon times and a palace of 
the King stood near the site of the mansion. 
It was Edward the Confessor’s favourite 
palace. Edward II and his wife, Isabella of 


France, stayed there in 1318 ; also Edward III, 
after he had invested his son as successor. 
Richard II stayed at Havering on his way to 
the Earl of Gloucester at Pleshey. The palace 
was not only a pleasure resort, but a convenient 
place to stay when passing from London to 
Harwich. Charles I, in 1638, rested a night 
there. 


REASON FOR LETTING CALDICOT 
CASTLE. 


R. G. WHEATLY COBB, the owner of 

Caldicot Castle, writes, with reference to 
the announcement made in Country LIFE a 
fortnight ago, that Messrs. Harrods, Limited, 
are to find a tenant for the castle at £300 a 
year: ‘“ The letting is the last sacrifice to 
enable me to preserve the Implacable, the last 
surviving Trafalgar prize and the oldest ship 
afloat in the world.”” He adds that “‘ no tenant 
will love this place as I do, but he will maintain 
it, and it will not suffer. If I fail the Implacable 
she will be broken up in three months and the 
world will be the poorer.” A generation ago 
Mr. Wheatly Cobb’s energy and self-sacrifice 
saved the old Foudroyant—Nelson’s “ darling 
child ’’—from the German shipbreaker, although 
not very long afterwards we saw her wreck 
breaking up on Blackpool sands. The Foudroy- 
ant’s figurehead adorns the courtyard at 
Caldicot Castle, and her ensign drapes the 
dining-room. Caldicot has ever given, under 
the present owner’s care, a warm welcome to 
boys who are training for the sea services, 
and the work done by Mr. Wheatly Cobb for 
young sailors has been the subject of apprecia- 
tions in these columns. 

An unauthorised and unconfirmed report 
gained some little publicity a few days ago 
to the effect that Arundel Castle was to be 
let. As usual with such statements, circum- 
stantial detail was not lacking, even the amount 
of the annual rental being asserted. “It is 
the first we have heard of it,’’ said one who 
would naturally be in a position to know if 
any step of the kind were contemplated. The 
Castle was described and illustrated in CoUNTRY 
Lire (Vol. XXXVI, pages 746, 782 and 814). 
In the circumstances, there is no necessity to 
make further reference to the matter. 


SOUTH MIDLAND SALES. 


XTRAORDINARY competition marked the 
auction by Messrs. Jackson Stops of 
market gardening land in the Sandy district, 
and the total of £12,000 included a holding 
at £70 an acre. This parcel is let to the 
Bedfordshire County Council until 1935 at 
£360 a year. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock report 
that in regard to the Stanford estate, North- 
ampton, which is to be offered by auction on 
April 28th, the sale is already making progress, 
twenty-three lots, about 1,706 acres, having 
changed hands by private treaty for approxi- 
mately £45,000. The remaining thirty-three 
lots of the 1,809 acres will be offered, subject 
to any additional sales arranged privately. 
The farms sold range from small areas up to 
nearly 800 acres, and include good grass. 
They have sold by private treaty Woolscot 
Manor, 131 acres, near Rugby; Manor Farm, 
Hardmead, Newport Pagnell, a dairy farm 
of 160 acres ; and in conjunction with Messrs. 
Nightingale, Page and Bennett, they have dealt 
with Givens Grove Farm, Leatherhead. The 
firm will offer for sale by auction in May two 
freehold properties in the Heythrop Hunt— 
The Moors, Hook Norton, a medium-sized 
hunting box with 3 acres, and High Rock, 
Hook Norton, a substantial stone residence. 


SUSSEX LAND IN DEMAND. 


GUSSEX sales by Messrs. Hampton and Sons 

include that privately of the Old Park 
estate, Bosham, near Chichester, 800 acres, 
with long frontage to Chichester Harbour, 
and including an old Georgian house, three 
farms and first-rate game coverts. Messrs. 
Stride and Son acted in conjunction with the 
St. James’s Square agents. 

Messrs. Millar, Son and Co. have sold 
The Hook Farm, Aldingbourne, near 
Chichester, prior to the auction advertised 
to take place at Chichester on last Tuesday. 
The property was divided into seven lots 
and the sale embraced Lots 1 and 2, a charming 
old-world residence in 6 acres of pleasure 


grounds with a picturesque cottage; adjoi.- 
ing are the coursing kennels of Mr. A. Gorden 
Smith, where was trained Cushy Job, ttis 
year’s winner of the Waterloo Cup. Sore 
£6,000 was asked for the property prior io 
the auction, and a price approaching that figue 
has been obtained. The firm has also carrid 
through the sale of The Knowle, Newdiga‘:, 
a residential property of 14 acres, also the si e 
of the freehold and leasehold interests 1a 
No. 101, Lancaster Gate, the total being near y 
£20,000. 


FIRBY HALL, BEDALE. 


LADY MASHAM has purchased from clients 

of Messrs. Harrods, Limited, the Firby 
Hall estate, a mile from Bedale, and seven miles 
from Northallerton. Firby Hall is a delightful 
old dower house with about sixty acres, in 
the middle of the Bedale Hunt, of which Lady 
Masham is the Master, and it is a capital 
hunting box. 

Lyttel Hall, Nutfield, a property of 
approximately 40 acres, has been placed in 
the’ hands of Messrs. Harrods for sale, and the 
terms quoted are rather striking. Negotiators 
before the auction will have to reconcile them- 
selves to a figure of roundly £7,000, but if the 
freehold comes to auction it will be put up 
at an “upset” price of only £4,500. The 
inconsistency is more apparent than real, 
inasmuch as an “‘ upset ”’ price is only the sum 
at which, should there be no better bid, the 
vendor must part with his property, the 
“upset”? sum, whatever it may be, being bid 
in the room. In the course of a year scores 
of properties are offered on that basis, and it 
invariably happens that the “ upset,’’ though 
bid, is immediately exceeded. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 


OWN and country transactions by Messrs. 
Stuart Hepburn and Co. include the sales 
of The Brook, Lamberhurst, near Tunbridge 
Wells, 7 acres, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Denyer and Co; Stonehill, at Chiddingly, 
Sussex, an early sixteenth century residence 
which was the subject of a special article in 
Country LIFE in May, 1923, disposed of in 
conjunction with Messrs. Graves and Son ; 
Chasefield, Great Totham ; Oakthorpe, Ruislip ; 
Brough Lodge, Newdigate; Pelling House, 
Scaynes Hill, Sussex, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Graves and Son, as also Talbot House, 
Storrington ; Osborne House, Jarvis Brook, 
Crowborough; The Bungalow, Burgh Heath ; 
Mansfield House, Didmarton, Glos. ; Rother- 
wood, Churt; East End Farm House, 
Ditchling ; Elizabeth’s Way and Patchwork 
Cottage, Burnham, Bucks (in conjunction with 
Messrs. Deacon and Allen); and Highcroft, 
Chipperfield, with 6 acres, in conjunction 
with Messrs. W. Brown and Co. Acting on 
behalf of the purchaser, the firm has acquired 
the freeholds of Stone Cross House, Crow- 
borough, and Tilford Grange, near Farnham. 
Town houses have changed hands through 
the firm, including No. 26, Drayton Gardens ; 
No. 12, Chester Place, Hyde Park; and No. 17, 
Nevern Square (in conjunction with Messrs. 
Taylor, Lovegrove and Co.), 

Sales by Messrs. Penningtons aggregate 
£40,000, including an old Elizabethan manor 
house with 11 acres, near Staines, a house 
on the Terrace and other residential properties 
in Richmond. 

March business by Messrs. Fox and 
Sons at Bournemouth totalled £122,145. 
This sum includes Kings Grange, one of the 
principal residences on the West Cliff, twenty- 
five residences in the district, and sites on 
various estates. 

Buckingham and Hertford dealings by 
Messrs. W. Brown and Co. total over 1,000 
acres. The most important transaction has 
been the sale of Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, 
comprising the house, buildings an: 310 acres 
of pasture, probably the finest farm in the 
Vale. The model farm buildings with the 
cottages and 180 acres are for re-sale. Messrs. 
Brown and Co. have been instructed to sell 
Upper Farm, Drayton Beauchamp, 136 acres 
of rich land with house, buildings and cottages ; 
and a first-class little farm at Stoke Hammond, 
in the centre of the Whaddon Chase country, 
comprising house, buildings, cottages and 
30 acres of feeding land ; and the Champneys 
estate between Tring and Berkhamsted, of 
about 400 acres. ARBITER, 
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VEN the grotésque has its beauty” (so runs the 
English text of Piranesi’s Diverse maniere d’adornare 
7 cammini), and therefore, though the Chinese manner 
was admittedly “far distant from the Grecian, and 
perhaps more so than the Egyptian and Tuscan, we are 
delighted to have our rooms and apartments fitted up after the 
Chinese manner.” This work of Piranesi’s was published in 
1769, a date when the Chinese taste had already in England lost 
its first freshness and novelty. It begins to attract renewed 
attention just before the middle years of the eighteenth century, 
and continues in a crescendo of fashionable whim and caprice 
until the classic revival under Robert Adam after 1760. Robert 
Morris in 1751 speaks of the fashion as an affectation, a style 
“without rules or order,” and therefore within the province of 
the mere decorator and upholder rather than the monopoly 
of the architect; and even a greater architect, Sir William 
Chambers (whose book might be considered as authorising the 
Anglo-Chinese revival), did not wish to be regarded as pro- 
moting a taste so much inferior to the antique and only to be 
admitted to “the cabinets of the curious” as an unofficial 
exercise of fancy. In the fifties and sixties of the century, 
Chinese garden architecture, furniture and decoration are con- 
stantly mentioned—and as constantly ridiculed—in contem- 
porary periodicals, letters and literature. Horace Walpole, 
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visiting Latimers in 1755, is horrified to find it has been dis- 
ciplined by Batty Langley and Hallet until it is “ half bastard 
Gothic and half mongrel Chinese,” and adds that he would 
write over the doors of most modern edifices, ‘‘ repaired and 
beautified, Langley and Hallet, Churchwardens.”” In _ the 
following year the typical London citizen’s country box is 
described in the ‘“‘ Connoisseur’ as beset with Chinese effects, 
a garden temple crested with a sprawling dragon, and a wooden 
bridge ‘‘ with angles, curves and zig-zag lines, from Halfpenny’s 
exact designs,”’ spanning a narrow ditch. 

While Chippendale’s and Chambers’s connection with these 
English Chinoiseries is remembered, Richard Bateman, brother 
of the first Viscount Bateman, is forgotten, though we have 
Horace Walpole’s authority for his being its originator. ‘‘ Dicky ” 
Bateman’s allegiance to China seems, however, to have been 
divided, as his house is described by Lord Lyttleton in 1760 as 
‘half Gothic, half Attic, half Chinese and completely fribble,” 
and later he was converted to the Gothic by Walpole, who 
preached to him so effectively that his “every pagoda took 
the veil.’’ It is interesting to find Walpole, the apostle of the 
revived and adapted Gothic, experimenting in the Chinese 
style at Mr. Rigby’s in Essex in 1750. 

The Chinese taste, thus established as a fashion by amateurs, 
was developed by the cabinetmakers and decorators who worked 
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in the last years of George II’s 
reign, such as Chippendale and 
Ince and Mayhew, who also 
delighted in the gay forms of 
rococo ornament and set to 
work to fuse it with the motifs 
borrowed from China. In the * 
middle years of the eighteenth 
century interiors in the Anglo- 
Chinese taste were very con- 
sistently carried out ; the walls 
were hung with imported hand- 
painted paper, the window 
curtains were of “‘ Chinese ’’ em- 
broideries or brightly coloured 
chintz, and _ the _ furniture 
(whether in mahogany or soft 
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wood japanned) imitative of 
Chinese originals. In such in- 
teriors-western landscapes and 
portraits would have been out 
of keeping; instead, the walls 
were hung with fantastically 
framed mirrors carved with 
Chinese motifs, mandarins, 
pagodas and bells and with 
brightly coloured paintings on 
glass enclosed in fretted, 
japanned or lacquered frames. 
The small detail upon lacquered 
chairs could be (as Sir William 
Chambers pointed out) copied from ‘“‘ lame representations found 
on porcelain and paper-hangings,’’ or from Edwards’ and Darly’s 
invaluable pattern book, but the figure subjects upon glass, 
such as we see in the oblong picture (Fig. 2), are the work of a 
delicate and conscientious minor artist. A pale-faced Chinese 
gentleman, a lady and child are diverting themselves with 
music in a lake-side garden, divided from the water’s edge 
by a wooden balustrading. In the distance are mountains, 
to the right is the entrance to a house, with a grape vine 
climbing up a pole to a trellised pergola. The lady is playing 
a tasselled pipe or flute, the Chinaman holds a small drum 
and the little boy applauds. The frame is painted in gold with 
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3-—MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR IN CHINESE TASTE. 
The rounded legs are an unusual feature. Circa 1760. 
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a running floral pattern. The countenance ot these carefully 
costumed Orientals is, however, alert and open-eyed when 
compared with genuine Chinese paintings. A mirror in eight 
compartments, from Mr. Sydney Greville’s collection, painted 
with a delicately finished Chinese couple enjoying music in a 
garden landscape as a centrepiece, is in the same style, but the 
minor compartments are painted with pheasants and water 
fowl, with background of flowering shrubs and plants. The 
pagoda cresting here is an unusual finish in the case of painted 
mirrors. 

Such framed pictures—half picture and half mirror—which 
are especially valuable in bringing reflected light and colour 
into a room, were either executed in China upon glass sent out 
for the purpose and afterwards framed and silvered in Europe, 
or painted in Holland and France, where the art found much 
favour. The furniture made to accord with these walls, hung 
with Chinese paper-hangings and bright with painted mirrors, 
was of japanned wood, mahogany, raised lacquer, or more rarely 
of cut lacquer, following very closely Chinese precedent as in 
the commodes formerly at Ragley. All three are serpentine- 
fronted and are faced with incised panels surrounded by 
a small running border of minute detail. The design of the 
front panels is continuous—a building in one commode stretching 
right across the surface of the front, although it is interrupted 
by the division between the two doors. In painted and mahogany 
furniture the design is closely similar, the distinction being the 
presence in mahogany of crisply carved detail and applied low 
relief frets, as in the chair (Fig. 3) and the double chairback 
settees (Fig. 1), where the pagoda cresting and the shoes of 
the splat are lightly carved, while the stretchers are pierced. 
In both chairs and settees the distinct central splat often 
disappears, the back being filled by an interlacing ‘‘ Chinese 
paling,” as it was termed, and the pronounced outward curve of 
the arm is also of Oriental origin. The chair formerly at Bad- 
minton, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, depends not on 
carving, but upon their effective japanning in black and gold, 
with the thickness of the latticework painted in bright red. Fine 
and fantastic carving was not absent in the Anglo-Chinese 
furniture, but it was reserved for suitable surfaces, such as 
mirrors and picture frames, the cresting of cabinets and book- 
shelves, and the beds such as the Badminton bed, in which the 
pagoda top is crested with a vase from which spring crinkled 
and prickly sprays of Oriental character, and its four corners 
enlivened by winged dragons perched upon volutes. Such 
intricate detail was thus well out of danger of contact and 
remained untouched except for occasional careful dusting. 
When compared with Chinese ‘‘ whim-whams,” as shown in 
illustrated eighteenth century trade catalogues, actual examples 
are sober, and were no doubt modified in the workshop, with 
the result that much foolish superfluity of ornament was 
omitted. J. DE SERRE. 











